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The  Juvenile  Instructor 
Special  for  July 

"THE  JUVENILE  is  better  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  We 
cannot  get  along  without  it.  I  enclose  $1.00  for  which  please  send  it  for 
another  year,"  is  what  one  of  today's  letters  said.  We  get  hundreds 
like  it. 

You  know  what  the  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  is.  Tell  your 
friends  and  your  neighbors  about  it.  If  you  will  do  this  now.  you  will 
help  your  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  for 

THAT  SCHOOL  IN  EACH  STAKE  WHICH  GETS  THE 
MOST  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  JUVENILE  IN- 
STRUCTOR, DURING  JULY,  WILL  BE  GIVEN  FREE,  ALL 
FRAMED,  READY  FOR  HANGING,  A  BEAUTIFUL  PIC- 
TURE OF  THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  house  where  the  first  Sunday  School  in  Utah 
was  held.     It  is  17^  inches  by  19}4  inches. 

HELP  YOUR  SCHOOL.  You  would  like  to  see  this  picture 
hanging  in  your  chapel. 

Ask  your  superintendent  for  particulars  or  write  to  the 

JUVENILE 
INSTRUCTOR 

$1.00   Per   Year 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

8*7  tbit  Tou  law  it  In  THE  JITVENILS  mSTBUOTOS. 


EVERY    MAN    AND    WOMAN 

In  The  REPUBLIC  HAVE  A  BIRTHRIGHT  of  EDUCATION 

Such  is  the  inference  of  American  democracy  and  such  is 
the  wonderful  achievement  of  the  State  of  Utah  in  only 
two  generations,  due  to  an  early  reverence  for  education 
by  the  founders.  The  glory  of  such  a  heritage  as  this 
is  spurring  the  educators  of  Utah  on  to  an  absolute  ful- 
fillment of  the  ideal  of  the  pioneers  of  the  State. 
And  so  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  announces  that  al- 
ways will  its  doors  be  open  to  the  State's  men  and  women 
and  boys  and  girls,  the  essential  question  asked  being 
one  of  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the  only  requirement  de- 
manded being  one  of  industry.  The  College  has  re- 
grouped its  practical  courses.  Any  person  over  18  years 
of  age  may  enter  these  practical  courses  without  exam- 
ination. Any  person  under  18  who  has  completed  two 
years  of  high  school  work  and  has  then  decided  to  enter 
practical  fields  may  enter  these  courses.  Such  courses 
include  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, Commerce,  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Correspond- 
ence courses  are  given  in  all  departments. 
The  courses  of  the  College  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  require  certain  high  school  prepara- 
tion.   These  courses  are  broad  and  liberal.       Address 


FRONT  OF   MAIN   BUILDING 

UTAH   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE 

LOGAN 


THE    PRESIDENT,   THE    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Logan,  Utah 


Groceries  at  Rock- 
bottom  Prices 

REBEL  AGAINST  THE  HOLDUP 
COST  OF  LIVING 

BUY  YOUR  GROCERIES  FROM  US  AT  A 
SAVING  OF  10  TO  60  PER  CENT. 

Sugar  at  Cost 

When  an  order  for  groceries  includes  a 
sack  of  sugar  we  bill  the  sugar  at  actual 
cost.  This  is  an  item  alone  that  will  save 
the  housewife  many  dollars  during  pre- 
serving time. 

Spices  at  One  Half  Price 

All  our  goods  are  of  the  highest  quality 
and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Free  Price  List 

Our  price  list  is  free.  Write  for  it  today, 
before  you  forget.  Start  cutting  down 
living  expenses  at  once. 

UTAH  BUYERS 
ASSOeiATION 

p.  O.  Box  24,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Beauty  By  Mail 

No  •woman  likes  to  confess  the  need  of  Im- 
proving her  complexion  and  general  appear- 
ance, but  all  like  to  "look  their  best."  Toilet 
preparations  nowadays  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  every  woman's  toilet.  Shopping  by 
mail  eliminates  all  embarrassment  in  asking 
for  the  "necessaries." 


TdllET  SKCIALTIES 


Are  harmless.      They   are  pure  and   beneficial. 

Complete  Treatment  for  Face,  Neck  and 
Arms:  Velvetina  Complexion  Soap,  25c;  Mas- 
sage, 50c;  Vanishing  Cream,  50c;  Face  Pow- 
der, 35c;  Skin  Beautifier,  50c;  Rouge,  25c; 
Total,   $2.35. 

Velvetina     Shampoo,    25c:    Resorcin    Hair 
Tonic,  75c.     Total  $1.00. 

Velvetina  Tooth  Paste,  25c;  Velvetina  Tooth 
Powder,   25c.      Total,  50c. 

Velvetina  Nail  Powder.  25c:  Nail  Tint  and 
Enamel,  25c.     Total,  50c. 

"BEAITTENE"   SPECIALTIES. 

Depilatory  Powder — Positively  removes  su- 
perfluous hair.  $1.00. 

Perspiration  Cream — For  neutralizing  per- 
spiration odors,  25c. 

Dry  Shampoo — Cleans  the  hair  and  rejuve- 
nates the  scalp,  removes  dandruff,  No  need 
to  wet  or  dry  the  hair — 25c. 

Complete  Line  of  Toilet  Specialties — Only 
the  best  from  each  manufacturer,  and  such 
as  we  can  recommend.  Write  for  what  you 
want — we  have  it.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied. 

PEERLESS  SUPPLY  GO. 

62  E.  Fourth  South        P.  0.  Box  204        Silt  Lake  City,  Utah 


A  Single  Trial 
will  Win  You 

You  only  need  try  Utah-Idaho  Extra 
Fine  Beet  Sugar  once  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  its  superiority. 

Its  pronounced  purity,  line  granulation, 
perfecfl  cleanliness  and  intense  sweetness 
are  things  that  will  win  your  approval. 

Many  of  the  most  exacting  confection- 
ery manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
now  give  Utah-Idaho  Extra  Fine  Beet 
Sugar  their  preference. 

This  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  a 
sugar  can  receive. 

For  every  domestic  sugar  use,  it  gives 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Now,  don't  put  off  it's  use  any  longer, 
order  a  sack  from  your  grocer  today. 

It  costs  20  cents  per  hundred  less  than 
imported  sugar. 

Utah-Idaho 

Extra  Fine  Beet   Sugar 
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WHEN  GRAN'MA  CROSSED  THE  PLAINS. 

BY  ANNIE   MALIN. 

When  Gran'ma  crossed  the  plains  it  must  a-been 

The  greatest  sport  to  see  the  old-ox-teams, 
An'  covered  wagons,  au'  to  sleep  in  one 

As  they  all  stood  there  in  a  ring ;- — an"  dreams  ! 
I  wish  I'd  been  a-lookin'  out  at  night. 

While  up  above  the  stars  shone  clear  an'  cold, 
An'  the  old  moon,  big  an'  bright  an'  round, 

Showed  us  wild  animals  an'  Indians  bold  ; 
An'  showed  on  guard  the  men  so  tried  an'  true. 
I  wish  that  I'd  a-been  there  too — don't  you? 

I  wish  I'd  seen  them  cookin'  meals  each  night 

An'  mornin',  (Gee!  they  must  a-tasted  fine!) 
An'  heard  the  songs,  an'  stories,  told  around  camp-fires 

Of  things  that  truly  happened  at  that  time. 
I  b'lieve  I'd  trade  the  'lectric  lights  and  things, 

Or  pa's  big  auto  for  an  old  ox-team — 
If  I  could  just  a-been  there  seein'  things, 

Or  wadin'  crost  a  swift  an'  dangerous  stream, 
An'  hearin'  Indians  yell — coyotes,  too — 
But  I  just  love  a  big  red  car — -don't  you? 


llLl\fc.k    CllWliLKV, 

Born,  Wells,  Vt,  Oct.  3,  1806;  Died,  Richmond,  Mo.,  March  3,  1850. 
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Six  Thousand  Miles  With  the  "Mormon"  Tabernacle  Choir. 

[This  chapter  of  tlie  Choir's  tour  was  kindly  furnished  by  Junius  F.  Wells, 
under  whose  direction  the  Oliver  Cowdery  monument  was  erected,  and  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Choir's  visit  to  Richmond,  Mo.] 

XVI. 

AT  RICHMOND,   MISSOURI. 

The  attendance  of  the  Tabernacle 
Choir  at  the  dedication  of  the  Oliver 
Cowdery  Monument,  at  Richmond, 
Ray  County,  Missouri,  on  November 
22nd,  1911,  was  an  event  of  remark- 
able interest  and  importance.  It  should 
be  so  regarded  and  chronicled  in  the 
history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

It  was  not  only  a  tribute  of  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  first  person  bap- 
tized in  the  Church,  one-of  its  founders, 
the  second  Elder  to  be  ordained  and 
the  most  intimate  associate  of  Joseph 


the  Prophet  in  receiving  the  revela- 
tions of  its  principles  and  establishing 
its  authority  and  ordinances ;  but  the 
visit  also  commemorated  the  seventy- 
third  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Prophet  that  is  recorded  in  Church 
history. 

As  a  testimony  of  the  Truth — the 
virility  of  the  faith  which  he  revealed, 
and  his  prophetic  integrity,  no  circum- 
stance of  more  convincing  splendor 
could  have  been  given.  To  make  this 
quite  plain  we  shall  refer  to  a  period 
of  the  most  intense  and  exiciting  in- 
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terest  in  the  Chiircli,  of  danger  to  the 
Prophet  and  trial  of  the  people.  This 
]icriod  covers  about  thirty  days  be- 
ginning on  October  30th,  1838,  at  Far 
West,  Caldwell  county. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  following 
numerous  conflicts  with  roving  bands 
and  the  organized  mob,  including  the 
battle  of  Crooked  River,  in  which  the 
Apostle  David  Patten  was  slain,  the 
Saints  were  at  this  time  largely  con- 
centrated in  and  near  their  chief  town, 
the  city  of  Far  West,  with  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  and  other  leaders  at 
their  head,  in  armed  resistance.  They 
were  so  lawfully,  for  besides  the  right 
and  necessity  of  defending  their  lives 
and  homes,  they  were  organized  and 
commissioned  as  part  of  the  State's 
Militia,  under  nominal  command  of 
Colonel  George  W.  Hinkle. 

Opposed  to  them  there  came  from  all 
directions  the  citizen  soldiery,  hastily 
called  out  and  armed,  organized  in 
companies,  brigades  and  regiments 
under  command  of  officers  of  more  or 


less  conflicting  authority  and  all  under 
what  they  construed  as  general  orders 
to  limit  and  drive  the  Saints,  capture 
and  kill  their  leaders,  and  make  an  end 
of  the  Mormons  so  far  as  the  State  of 
Missouri  was  concerned,  by  authorita- 
tive sanction  and  direction  of  its  in- 
famous governor,  Lilb.urn  W.  Boggs. 

There  were  thus  concentrated  and 
surrounding  the  people  in  Far  West, 
demanding  their  surrender,  the  laying 
down  of  arms  and  the  execution  of 
their  leaders,  the  companies  and  regi- 
ments from  Jackson,  Daviess  and 
Carrol  counties  under  Generals  Lucas 
and  Wilson — from  Ray  Co.  under 
General  Clark  from  Clay  Co.  under 
Col.  Doniphan  and  the  rioting  army 
of  Cornelius  Gilluni  of  Platte,  which 
had  been  plundering  the  people  in  the 
surrounding  country  for  two  months. 

Upon  the  day  after  the  arrival  of 
this  force,  perhaps  November  1st,  Co- 
lonel Hinkle,  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  leader  of  its  enlisted  men,  per- 
formed his  notorious  act  of  perfidy  in 
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betraying  the  Prophet  and  his  associ- 
ate leaders  and  delivering  them  as  pris- 
oners into  the  hands  of  the  officers,  un- 
der a  pretended  pledge  of  honor  for 
_  their  safety,  during  a  consultation  de- 
sired by  the  generals  in  command. 

They  were  put  under  a  strong  guard, 
and  during  the  night  of  October  31st, 
while  they  lay  out  on  the  cold  ground, 
the  clouds  raining  pitilessly,  a  secret 
council  or  pretended  court  martial 
was  held  by  the  officers,  Mr,  Birch, 
District  Attorney,  Judge  King,  mob 
ministers,  Sashiel  Woods,  Bogard  and 
other  sectarian  priests,  who  condemned 
the  prisoneprs  without  a  hearing  to  be 
shot  the  next  morning  at  80'clock  in 
the  public  square  at  Far  West. 

Word  of  this  action  was  brought  to 
the  brethren  in  the  night  by  Colonel 
Doniphan,  who  was  one  of  the  council, 
but  who  was  so  violently  opposed  to 
this  proposed  cold  blooded  murder  that 
he  assured  the  council  that  he 
would  revolt  and  withdraw  his  whole 
brigade  and  march  them  back  to  Clay 
County  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  if  they 
persisted  in  so  dreadful  an  undertak- 


ing. Said  he,  "It  is  cold  blooded  mur- 
der, and  I  wash  my  hands  of  it."  His 
firm  demonstration  saved  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners.  The  decision  to  execute 
them  was  revoked  and  it  was  decided 
to  send  them  under  General  Wilson  to 
Independence,  Jackson  County,  sixty 
miles  away. 

General  Clark  remained  to  disarm 
the  citizens  of  Far  West,  whom  he  as- 
sured in  a  public  address,  that  they 
would  be  expelled  from  the  State  as 
rapidly  as  possible  or  exterminated ; 
while  they  must  consider  their  leaders 
as  dead  men,  for  they  should  never  be 
released  except  by  execution.  He  said : 
"As  for  your  leaders  do  not  think,  do 
not  imagine  for  a  moment,  do  not  let 
it  enter  your  mind,  that  they  will  be 
delivered,  or  that  you  will  see  their 
faces  again,  for  their  fate  is  fixed,  their 
die  is  cast,  their  doom  is  sealed."  The 
names  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Wilson  were  Joseph  Smith,  Hy- 
rum  Smith,  Sidney  Ridgon,  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Amasa  Lyman,  George  Robin- 
son, Lyman  Wight  and  some  others. 

The   first   day's   march   was   twelve 
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miles  to  Crooked  River,  where  they 
camped  for  the  night.  On  the  follow- 
ing night  they  slept  again  on  the 
ground  covered  with  snow,  enduring 
great  suffering  from  the  cold ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  November  3rd,  when 


and  that  whatever  we  may  suffer  dur- 
ing this  ca])tivity,  not  one  of  our  lives 
should  be  taken." 

Late  on  this  Saturday  the  company 
ap])roached  the  Missouri  River,  which 
se])aratcd  them  from  Jackson  Co.,  and 


OLIVER    COWDERY    MONUMENT,    RICHOND,    MO. 


they  had  commenced  the  day's  march, 
Joseph  the  Prophet  spoke  to  Brother 
Pratt  and  the  other  prisoners  in  a 
low  but  cheerful  and  confidential  tone, 
saying:  "Be  of  good  cheer,  brethren; 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me  last 
night  that  our  lives  should  be  given  us, 


were  hurriedly  ferried  across,  to 
prevent  General  Clark  who  had  de- 
cided to  take  the  prisoners  to  Ray  Co. 
for  trial  and  execution,  rather  than  let 
this  honor  go  to  Jackson  County.  He 
was  too  late,  and  by  ten  o'clock,  Sun- 
day morning  the  Wilson  brigade  with 
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its  notable  captives  were  over  the  river 
and  marching  in  triumph  through  the 
county  and  city  of  Independence, 
where  great  curiosity  to  see  the  Proph- 
et and  his  brethren  was  manifested  and 
gratified  in  the  most  shameless  man- 
ner by  parading  them  before  the  peo- 
ple. This  publicity  was,  however, 
turned  to  good  account  and  soon  led 
to  better  treatment,  which  improved 
during  the  few  days  the  prisoners  were 
held  there,  while  General  Clark  was 
repeating  his  demand  for  their  sur- 
render to  his  forces  and  removal  to 
Richmond.  This  at  last  prevailed  and 
they  were  escorted  by  a  company  un- 
der Colonel  Sterling  Price  to  that  city, 
arriving  Friday  night,  November  9th. 
They  were  thrust  into  an  old  log  house 
and  within  half  an  hour  were  ordered 
to  be  put  in  chains.  This  order  was 
carried  out  and  the  seven  prisoners 
were  chained  together,  each  with  a 
chain  around  his  leg  fastened  on  with 
a  padlock. 

While  in  this  condition,  (the  next 
day  probably)  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Grant  came  to  see  them,  (ac- 
cording to  the  sworn  statement  of  Hy- 
rum  Smith)  and  told  them  that  he  had 
witnessed  General  Clark  make  choice 
of  his  men  to  shoot  them  on  Monday 
morning  the  twelfth  day  of  November  ; 
he  saw  them  make  choice  of  their  ri- 
fles, and  load  them  with  two  balls  in 
each  ;  and  after  they  had  prepared  their 
guns.  General  Clark  saluted  them  by 
saying:  "Gentlemen,  you  shall  have 
the  honor  of  shooting  the  Mormon 
leaders  on  Monday  morning  at  eight 
o'clock." 

It  was  General  Clark's  idea  and  in- 
tention upon  getting  control  of  the 
prisoners  to  try  them  by  court  martial 
and  proceed  to  their  immediate  execu- 
tion. He  so  stated  to  the  prisoners, 
whose  remonstrance,  at  the  absurdity 
of  trying  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  pri- 
vate citizens  holding  no  military  auth- 
ority or  positions  of  civil  or  political 
right,  by  court-martial,  was  so  ve- 
hement and  so  thoroughly  supported 
by  certain  friends  outside,  that  during 


the  night  he  decided  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  civil  court  to  be  tried  by 
Judge  Austin  A.  King,  and  prosecuted 
iDy  District  Attorney  Birch,  who  had 
alread}^  sat  on  the  mid-night  court- 
martial  at  Far  West  when  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  shot. 

This    decision    caused    a    delay    of 


GENER.^L    A.    W.    DONIPHAN. 

twelve  or  fourteen  days  and  gave  the 
brethren  a  chance  to  secure  the  as- 
sistence  of  counsel,  chief  of  whom  was 
General  A.  W.  Donipham,  through 
whose  efforts  the  further  delay  was 
secured  and  the  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred to  Liberty,  Clay  Co.,  being  held 
in  the  prison  there  for  six  months. 

While  they  were  kept  in  the  im- 
provised log  house  prison  at  Richmond, 
chained  together  most  of  the  time  from 
November  9th,  to  November  28th,  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  was  being  held.  The 
following  account  of  what  happened 
is  from  the  brilliant  pen  of  Apostle 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  which  is  quoted  in  full 
so  as  to  emphasize  the  testimony  thij 
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article  is  intended  to  bear  in  the  con- 
trast of  conditions  that  it  will  present : 

"The  Court  of  inquiry  now  commenced, 
before  Judge  Austin  A.  King.  This  con- 
tinued from  the  11th  to  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, during  which  we  were  kept  most 
of  the  time  in  chains,  and  our  brethren-, 
some  fifty  in  number,  were  penned  up  in 
the  cold,  dreary  court  house.  It  was  a 
very  severe  time  of  snow  and  winter 
weather,  and  we  suffered  much.  During 
this  time  Elder  Rigdon  was  taken  very 
sick,  from  hardship  and  exposure,  and 
finally  lost  his  reason;  but  still  he  was 
kept  in  a  miserable,  noisy  and  cold  room, 
and  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  floor  with 
a  chain  and  padlock  round  his  ankle,  and 


rattle  of  weapons,  and  cast  her  eyes  on 
her  sick  and  dejected  parent,  and  sorrow- 
worn  husband,  she  was  speechless,  and 
only  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  flood 
of  tears.  This  faithfnl  lady,  witli  her  lit- 
tle infant,  continued  l)y  the  side  of  her 
father  till  he  recovered  from  his  sickness, 
and  till  his  fevered  and  disordered  mind 
resumed  its  wonted  powers. 

"In  one  of  those  tedious  nights  we  had 
lain  as  if  in  sleep  till  the  hour  of  mid- 
night had  passed,  and  our  ears  and  hearts 
had  been  pained,  while  we  had  listened 
for  hours  to  the  obscene  jests,  the  horrid 
oaths,  the  dreadful  blasphemies  and  filthy 
language  of  our  guards.  Colonel  Price 
at  their  head,  as 'they  recounted  to  each 
oihcr  their  deeds  of  rapine,  murder,  rob- 
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fastened  to  six  others.  There  he  endured 
the  constant  noise  and  confusion  of  an 
unruly  guard,  the  officer  of  which  was 
Colonel  Sterling  Price,  since  Governor 
of  the  State. 

"These  guards  were  composed,  gener- 
ally, of  the  most  noisy,  foul-mouthed,  vul- 
gar, disagreeable  rabble  that  ever  de- 
filed the  earth.  While  he  lay  in  this  sit- 
uation, his  son-in-law,  George  W.  Rob- 
inson, the  only  male  member  of  his  fam- 
ily, was  chained  by  his  side.  Thus  Mrs. 
Rigdon  and  her  daughters  were  left  en- 
tirely destitute  and  unprotected.  One  of 
his  daughters.  Mrs.  Robinson,  a  young 
and  delicate  female,  with  her  little  infant, 
came  down  to  see  her  husband,  and  to 
comfort  and  take  care  of  her  father  in 
his  sickness.  When  she  first  entered  the 
room,  amid  the  clank  of  chains  and  the 


bery,  etc.,  which  they  had  committed 
among  the  'Mormons'  while  at  Far  West 
and  vicinity.  They  even  boasted  of  de- 
filing, by  force,  wives,  daughters,  and  vir- 
gins, and  of  shooting  or  dashing  out  the 
brains  of  men,  women  and  children.  I 
had  listened  till  I  became  so  disgusted, 
shocked,  horrified,  and  so  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  indignant  justice  that  I  could 
scarcelv  refrain  from  rising  upon  my  feet 
and  rebuking  the  guards:  but  had  said 
nothing  to  Joseph,  or  anyone  else,  al- 
though I  lay  next  to  him  and  knew  he 
was  awake.  On  a  sudden  he  arose  to  his 
feet,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  or 
as  the  roaring  lion,  uttering,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect,  the  following  words: 

•■  'Silence,  ye  fiends  of  the  infernal 
pit!  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  re- 
buke you,  and  command  you  to  be  still; 
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I  will  not  live  another  minute  and  hear 
such  language.  Cease  such  talk,  or  you 
or  I  die  this  instant!" 

"He  ceased  to  speak.  He  stood  erect 
in  terrible  majesty.  Chained,  and  with- 
out a  weapon;  calm,  unruffled  and 
dignified  as  an  angel,  he  looked  upon  tlie 
quailing  guards,  whose  weapons  were 
lowered  or  dropped  to  the  ground;  whose 
knees  smote  together,  and  who  shrinking 
into  a  corner,  or  crouching  at  his  feet, 
begged  his  pardon,  and  remained  quiet 
till   a  change  of  guards. 


"1  have  seen  tlie  ministers  of  justice, 
clothed  in  magisterial  robes,  and  crim- 
inals arraigned  before  them,  while  life 
was  suspended  on  a  breath,  in  the  courts 
of  England;  I  have  witnessed  a  Congress 
in  solemn  session  to  give  laws  to  na- 
tions; I  have  tried  to  conceive  of  kings, 
of  royal  courts,  of  thrones  and  crowns; 
and  of  emperors  assembled  to  decide  the 
fate  of  kingdoms;  but  dignity  and  majes- 
ty have  I  seen  but  once,  as  it  stood  in 
chains,  at  midnight  in  a  dungeon,  in  an 
obscure  village  in  Missouri." — .Autobi- 
ography of  Parley  P.  Pratt,  po.  228-230. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  period  of 
greater  distress  and  gloom,  of  more 
tragic  and  intense  pathetic  trouble  in 
all  the  history  of  the  Church  than  this 
thirty  days,  commencing  October  30th, 


with  the  Haun's  Mill  massacre  in 
which  about  twenty  were  killed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Isetrayal  and  arrest  of  the 
leaders,  and  their  thrilling  experiences 
as  herein  narrated,  and  by  the  prepar- 
ations of  the  Saints  to  leave  the 
State  of  Missouri,  under  the  Gov- 
ernor's order  of  extermination.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  if  there  ever  were  a 
time  to  lose  faith,  and  conclude  that 
Mormonism  was  a  mistake,  and  shotild 
perish,  now  was  the  time.  A  good 
many  did  fall  away  following  the 
Whitmers,  Cowderys  and  others,  who 
had  left  the  Church  during  the  pre- 
vious spring  and  summer.  How- 
ever, confidence  in  the  Lord's  prom- 
ise and  faith  in  the  purpose  of  the 
Almighty  to  establish  His  work,  never 
faltered  in  the  bosoms  of  Joseph 
and  Hyrum  Smith.  They  knew 
I  that  He  had  called  them  and  that 
He  had  set  up  His  kingdom  on  earth 
never  to  be  taken  away  nor  given  to 
another  people.  They  consequently 
bore  with  such  patience  as  was  human- 
ly possible  all  the  afflictions  that  were 
now  being  heaped  upon  them  and  the 
people  so  much  beloved  by  them,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  should  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  every  enemy  and 
obstacle  that  threatened  their  destruc- 
tion. They  wrote  and  spoke  from  their 
prison  comfortingly  to  the  people  free- 
ly predicting  this  outcome.  Their  pre- 
dictions have  been  wondrouslv  ful- 
filled. 

They  escaped  the  death  so  foully  pro- 
posed, were  released  from  prison  and 
together  with  the  people  found  a  bet- 
ter land  and  locality  in  Illinois,  where 
for  a  time  they  were  greatly  pros- 
pered and  blessed,  building  up  the  city 
of  Nauvoo  and  the  Temple,  during 
which  time  conversions  to  the  Gospel 
added  many  thousands  to  the  Church 
both  in  America  and  in  foreign  lands. 
It  is  true  they  were  again  driven  and 
the  Prophet  and  Patriarch  martyred, 
but  the  Church  had  become  stronger 
and  did  not  halt  in  the  onward  pro- 
gress destined  for  it.  Out  from  the 
borders  of  the  civilized  nation  into  the 
great    Western    wilderness,   they   took 
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their  flis^ht  and  established  themselves 
in  the  nionntains  where  again  they 
have  been  blessed  and  prospered. 
Growing  into  a  mighty  people,  their 
numbers  have  multiplied  over  and  over 
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again  until  over  a  million  converts  have 
been  made  to  the  faith,  the  Divine  au- 
thority and  power  which  was  so  ve- 
hemently manifested  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  as  he  stood  in  chains  rebuking- . 
his  guards  on  that  memorable  night  in 
November,  1838.  Nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion members  of  the  Church  he  then 
stood  up  for,  are  living  in  the  world 
today,  honoring  his  memory,  praising 
his  patient  fidelity,  glorying  in  his 
greatness,  the  power  of  his  Priesthood 
and  the  indestructibility  of  the  work, 
he  and  his  beloved  brother  Hyrum  suf- 
fered mobbings,  imprisonment  and  fin- 
ally the  death  of  martyrs  to  establish. 
Prospered  not  only  as  to  members, 
but  in  material  wealth,  in  education,  in 
political  power,  this  people  have  grown 
great.  They  have  also  become  distin- 
guished in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  re- 
finement and  culture,  keeping  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  world  in  all 


that  is  best  in  the  world's  civilization, 
and,  in  some  respects  and  notable  in- 
stances, surpassing  tlie  world  that  re- 
jected their  Prophet,  in  the  excellence 
of  their  achievements.  It  is  one  in- 
stance, a  notable  one,  of  this  kind  that 
we  shall  attempt  to  describe. 

In  the  early  morning  of  November 
22,  1911,  a  train  of  Pullman  Palace 
sleeping  cars  pulled  into  the  little  city 
of  Richmond.  Drowsily  peeping 
through  the  curtained  windows,  as  the 
day  broke  in  an  atmosphere  of  cold 
mist  and  threatening  rain  (which  more 
than  made  good)  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  representative  young  men 
and  women  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  of  its  perpetual  exist- 
ence of  the  Mormon  Church — mem- 
bers of  its  world-renowned  Taber- 
nacle Choir.  They  were  upon  their 
homeward  journey  after  a  triumphant 
tour  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  nation, 
before  whose  assembled  thousands 
they  had  sung  the  classical  composi- 
tions of  the  World's  best  composers, 
and  thrilled  multitudes  with  their  an- 
thems of  adoration  and  faith  and  the 
sweet  songs  of  Zion,  among  these  one 
that  is  beloved  above  others,  voicing 
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reverence  in  notes  of  superb  splendor 
for  the  undying  fame  of  their  sainted 
leader  ■  "Praise  to  the  Man  who  Com- 
muned with  Jehovah." 

They  sang  it  here.  They  were  not 
nuich  over  a  thousand  feet  away  from 
the  site  of  the  prison,  in  which  he 
had  lain  chained  to  his  fellow  prisoners, 
the  prison  long  since  rotted  away.     It 
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was  possibly  upon  the  seventy-third 
anivdrsary  of  the  occasion  of  Apostle 
Pratt's  wonderful  description,  to  the 
very  day.  The  singers  were  upon 
the  stage  of  the  beautiful  opera  house 
— guests  there  upon  invitation  of  the 
leading  citizens — town  and  country  of- 
ficials, bankers,  merchants,  lawyers. 
farmers,  who  had  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  greet  them  in  honor,  in  cor- 
dial welcome  with  applause  and 
praise.  These,  and  the  people  general- 
ly, were 'congregated  to  the  utmost  ca- 
pacity of  the  house,  listening  with 
amazement  and  delight  to  the  beautiful 
harmony,  gazing  with  astonishment 
and  unfeigned  wonder  upon  the  per- 
fect picture  of  refined  and  beautiful 
womanhood — virile  and  noble  man- 
hood— %dtffre,  art,  music,  intelligence, 
skill,  talent  akin  to  genius,  exhibited 
before  them — a  living  testimony,  a 
very  and  most  lovely  embodiment  of 
the  spirit"- and  faith  and  everlasting 
power  that  had  been  exhibited  to  their 


forefathers  in  the  miserable  little  jail, 
three  quarters  of  a  century  before. 
Men  and  women  wept  for  joy,  as  they 
participated  in  this  song  service.  They 
were  also  admonished  in  words  of  stir- 
ring testimony  and  convincing  reason 
of  the  truth,  the  life,  the  immortality 
and  saving  grace  of  the  doctrines  and 
government  of  the  Church,  as  they 
fell  from  the  lips  of  descendants  of  the 
very  men  who  had  been  well  nigh 
hounded  to  death  in  the  public  square 
near  by.  The  same  authority — that  of 
an  Apostle  of  the  Lord — dominated 
this  gathering,  the  same  spirit  and 
power  took  the  lead  and  touched  the 
hearts  of  those  present  and  melted 
them,  as  it  had  caused  ignoble  men 
long  before  to  quail  and  tremble  in  its 
presence. 

Is  there  not  a  testimony  in  all  this? 
— In  this  comparison  of  remarkable 
conditions?  "Wherefore  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them." 

(to  be  continued.) 


There  is  probably  no  experience  more  universal  among  men  than 
the  realization,  at  times,  of  the  incompleteness  and  unsatisfactoriness 
of  their  lives.  Why  this  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  with  our- 
selves and  our  attainments?  Is  it  not  because  we  were  born  for  a 
great  destiny,  and  have  within  us  possibilities  of  development  and 
of  power  of  which  we  are  only  half  conscious?  Is  it  not  this  very 
unrest  of  the  soul — its  unsatisfied  longings  after  something  higher 
than  it  has  attained — the  very  proof  of  man's  greatness  and  of  the 
greatness  of  the  destiny  that  awaits  him,  if  he  only  be  true  to  the 
highest  and  best  that  is  in  him  ?  What  men  need  to  know  and  to  see 
with  a  clearness  which  only  a  few  have  attained  is,  that  men  can  only 
come  to  his  completeness  and  fulness  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  everywhere  this  innate  longing  after  completeness  of  life  and  per- 
fection of  character.  To  show  that  Christ  alone  can  fulfill  these 
aspirations  would  seem  to  be  the  supreme  task  of  those  who  live  and 
make  known  Hi.s  gospel.  Many  misguided  people  conceive  of  the 
Christian  life  as  narrowing  and  impoverishing  the  joy  and  fulness 
of  the  life  that  now  is.  instead  of  enlarging  and  enriching  it.  Abid- 
ing in  Christ  is  fullness  of  life. 
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special  Chanirtcristics — Tail  slightly  graduated.  I'pper  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  back,  wings, 
two  central  tail  feathers,  line  from  base  of  bill  through  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the  nape,  and  a  line  from 
the  base  of  the  bill  running  to  a  point  on  the  throat,  black.  Under  parts  generally,  sides  of  head  and 
neck,  forehead  and  line  over  the  eve,  rest  of  tail  feathers,  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts,  yellow  orange. 
A  broad  band  on  the  wings,  involving  the  greater  and  middle  wing  coverts,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the 
quills,  white.  Young  male  with  black  replaced  by  greenish  yellow,  that  on  the  throat,  persistent;  female 
without  this.  The  first  plumage  of  the  young  differs  from  that  of  Baltimore  in  being  more  whitish 
beneath;  light  olive  above,  and  without  dark  spots  on  back;  white  of  middle  and  greater  coverts  con- 
nected by  white  edges  of  the  latter.     Length  about  7.50  inches. 


Bullock's  Oriole. 
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By  Claude 

M.  B.  S.  W.;  M.  A.  O. 


(Icterus  Bullocki.)      , 
T.  Barnes. 

U. :  President  Utah  Audubon  Society. 


"How     falls    it.     oriole,     thou     hast     come 

to  fly 
In  tropic  splendor  through  our  Northern 

sky? 
At    some    glad    moment   was   it    Nature's 

choice 
To  dower  a  scrap  of  sunset  with  a  voice? 
Or  did  an  orange  tulip  flaked  with  black, 
In   some   forgotten  garden,  ages  back, 
Yearning  towards   heaven   until   its  wish 

was  heard. 
Desire  unspeakably  to  be  a  bird?' 

One  early  summer  morning,  as  I 
was  riding  down  a  Utah  lane,  which 
was  lined  on  one  side  with  a  row  of 
tall  trees,  and  on  the  other  with  creek 


willows,    a    bit    of    moving    yellow- 
orange  in  a  locust  attracted  by  eye. 

"Hush;  'tis  he. 
My  Oriole,  my  glance  of  summer  fire 
Is  come  at  last." 

I  had  noticed  some  strong,  gray 
nests  hanging  on  slender  limbs  of  the 
trees  along  the  way ;  so,  upon  closer 
inspection,  I  recognized  the  bit  of  yel- 
low to  be  that  charming  little  archi- 
tect, Bullock's  Oriole,  the  Western 
representative  of  another  member  of 
the  oriole  family,  the  Baltimore.  How 
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glad  we  were,  for,  though  found 
throughout  Utah,  our  bird  is  none  too 
plentiful.  Though  not  quite  so  strik- 
ing in  color  and  handsome  in  general 
appearance  as  his  Eastern  brother,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  a  winsome  visitor 
among  the  kingbirds,  mourning'doves, 
meadow  lark,  Louisiana  tanagers  and 
black-headed  grosbeaks,  which  found 
homes  in  the  same  row  of  big  locust 
trees. 

Bullock's  oriole  is  a  comely  bird 
and  quite  conspicuous  where  the  hot 
summer  sun  has  not  bleached  the 
leaves  into  a  harmonious  and  protec- 
tive coloration.  Its  distribution  is  ex- 
tensive, it  being  found  throughout  that 
portion  of  the  United  States  that  lies 
west  of  the  central  plains.  It  arrives 
in  Utah  in  early  May,  builds  its  pen- 
dulous nest  in  the  scrub  oaks,  locusts 
and  pine  trees  of  the  fertile  valeys,  and 
departs  for  Mexico  about  the  first  of 
September. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  peculi- 
arities about  this  bird  is  its  nest,  that 
one  which  is  commonly  called  by  the 
boys  the  "hang  nest."  This  neat  little 
cradle — it  rocks  to  and  fro  in  the  wind 
— hangs  from  a  fork  near  the  tip  of  a 
long,  slender,  tough  limb  usually  more 
than  twenty  feet  above  ground.  The 
height  discourages  devastation  by 
boys ;  and  the  willowy,  thin  limb  for- 
fends  the  incursions  of  cats.  When 
built  near  the  habitation  of  man,  the 
nest  has  a  spacious  opening  at  the  top 
but  in  the  wild  places,  where  height 
and  slender  limbs  could  not  possibly 
prevent  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
bird-eating  hawks,  the  neck  of  the  nest 
is  long  and  the  entrance  so  small  that 
only  the  narent  birds  can  squeeze  in  to 
the  chirping  fledglings. 

The  nest  is  in  shape  like  a  water 
pitcher;  and  is  about  four  and  a  half 
inches  long  bv  three  wide.  It  is  woven 
of  fibrous  grasses,  twine,  vegetable 
fibres,  horsp-h^ir.  bits  of  worsted  and 
of  rags,  wool  and  string.  Nearly  all 
of  these  mav  be  found  in  one  nest : 
and.  again,  the  whole  structure  may 
consist  only  of  one,   as   for  instance. 


horse-hair.  Gay  colors  are  usually 
avoided,  the  completed  nest  being 
generally  of  a  light  putty  shade.  Be- 
ing chief  weaver,  the  female  is  ex- 
tremely clever  in  the  use  of  her  beak, 
wings  and  claws ;  but  the  male  bird 
generally  provides  the  material  with 
which  his  wife  weaves.  Many  have 
observed  a  fact  which  is  undoubtedly 
true,  namely,  the  birds  build  better 
nests  the  older  they  get.  One  would 
think  that  nest  building  being  a  matter 
oi  instinct,  that  perfection  would  be 
i cached  from  the  start;  yet  the  first 
nest  of  the  young  female  oriole  is  a 
!-orry  habitation  indeed. 

The  eggs,  three  to  six  in  number, 
slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  Bal- 
timore oriole,  are  bluish-white,  mar- 
bled on  the  larger  end  with  thin,  ir- 
regular lines  of  black  and  reddish 
brown.  The  young  birds  are  chirping 
incessantly  except  when  the  parent  is 
sitting  on  them ;  and  so  loud  is  their 
vociferation  that  a  high  wind  cannot 
make  it  inaudible. 

One  bright  morning  in  June,  when 
dew  yet  sparkled  in  the  grass  and  the 
sun  was  shooting  its  first  rays  across 
the  valley.  I  strolled  into  a  lucerne 
field,  which  was  surrounded  by  mam- 
moth locust  trees.  In  the  tip  of  the 
tallest  tree,  where  the  morning  rays 
gave  warmth  and  refulgence,  sat  a 
handsome  Bullock's  oriole  chanting, 
spiritoso,  a  bravura  so  winsome  and 
sweet  that  I  immediately  placed  him 
and  his  kind  among  the  most  charm- 
ing singers  of  the  early  morn.  Later 
in  the  day,  when  heat  waves  quavered 
over  the  dusty  roadway,  I  visited  the 
same  spot  onlv  to  find  my  songster 
busily  engaged  in  his  tree,  and  giving 
vent  only  to  an  occasional  mellow, 
rolling  chatter,  for  this  bird  seldom 
really  sings  except  in  the  morning. 

The  song  of  the  Bullock's  oriole  is 
loud  and  varied,  practically  the  only 
difiference  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Baltimore  being  that  the  latter  is  more 
mellow,  strong  and  clear.  In  fact,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  eastern  va- 
riety is  altogether  a  finer  bird. 
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Like  other  members  of  the  family 
Icterdiae  (oriole)  the  red  winged 
blackbird,  the  bobolink,  and  the  mea- 
dow lark — the  Bullock's  oriole  is  most 
commendable  in  his  eating  habits ;  in 
fact,  so  certain  are  we  of  his  useful- 
ness that  only  the  agriculturist  that  is 
blind  to  his  own  welfare  can  have  the 
heart  to  shoot  the  bird  down.  About 
three-fourths  of  its  food  consists  of 
insects,  among  which  we  may  name 
tent  caterpillars,  spiny  caterpillars, 
wasps,  canker  worms,  grasshoppers, 
Venessa  butterflies,  bugs,  beetles,  leaf 
chafers  (Auoinala  binotata),  ants,  spi- 
ders, and  click  beetles.  The  larvae  of 
click  beetles  are  ruinous  to  plant  life. 

According  to  a  report  made  to  the 
Biological  Survey  it  is  conclusively  es- 
tablished that  the  Bullock  oriole  feeds 
on  scale  insects  and  bark  lice — a  fact 


which  was  long  questioned  even  by  the 
best  friends  of  the  bird.  In  Utah,  the 
oriole,  with  the  Louisiana  tanager  and 
the  black-headed  grosbeak,  occasional- 
ly eats  the  buds  of  greasewood ;  and 
though  the  oriole  likes  honey,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  do  any  appreciable  harm  in 
this  respect.  Wilson  Flagg  tells  of  an 
oriole's  destroying  seventeen  caterpil- 
lars in  one  minute ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  kills  many  catalpa  sphinx 
larvae  which  defoliate  our  catalpa 
trees. 

Altogether  Bullock's  oriole  is  a  pre- 
possessing little  creature ;  but  al- 
though his  nest  is  so  inaccessible  that 
every  brood  ought  to  fly  forth  in 
safety,  imfortunately  the  bird  is  not 
common  in  Utah's  valleys.  We  should 
do  all  in  our  power  to  let  the  charm- 
ing builder  sing  in  peace. 


Bv  jicfRCD  cennvson. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 
JInd  one  clear  call  for  me! 
Hnd  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
lUben  I  pMt  out  to  sea; 

But  sucb  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Coo  full  for  sou5!d  and  foam, 
(Uben  tbat  wblcb  dreu'  from  out  tbe: boundless  deep 

turns  again  bome. 

Cwillgbt  and  evening  bell, 

Hnd  after  tbat  tbe  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

lUben  T  embark. 

for,  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 

Che  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
1  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

mhen  T  have  crossed  tbe  bar. 
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The  Sunday  School  as  an  Educational 
Factor. 

The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church 
have  an  enrollment  of  181,152,  all 
studying  under  one  General  Union 
Board,  and  eight  hundred  local  Boards 
or   Faculties. 

The  prescribed  ages  for  enrollment 
now  rane^e  from  four  years  to  eighty. 


a  difinitely  prescribed  course  of  study : 
4-6     Kindergarten  Department. 
Primary  Department. 
First    Intermediate    Depart- 


6-8 
8-12 
ment. 

12-16  Second  Intermediate  De- 
partment. 

16-20     Theological   Department. 

20  and  upwards — Parents  Class  and 
Teachers. 

True  education  has  been  defined  as 
"awakening  a  love  for  truth ;  giving 
a  just  sense  of  duty ;  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  soul  to  the  great  purpose  and 
end  of  life.*  *  *  It  is  teaching  the 
individual  to  love  good,  for  the  sake 
of  the  good ;  to  be  virtuous  in  action, 
because  so  in  heart ;  to  love  and  serve 
God  supremely,  not  from  fear,  but 
from  delight  in  his  perfect  character." 
To  give  such  an  education  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Sunday  School.  All  its 
machinery  of  organization  is  directed 
toward  the  child  with  a  view  to  teach 
him  (1)  to  love  truth,  (2)  to  point 
out  the  way  to  obtain  it:  and  (3)  to 
direct  his  activity  and  energy  in  living 
it. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  there  are  in 
constant  activity  three  distinct  organ- 
ized forces  ;  viz.  The  group  of  officers 
and  teachers  with  the  members  of  the 
school,  Sunday  morning ;  The  prepar- 
ation, or  local  Board  meeting ;  and  The 
Union  Meeting. 

Undoubtedly,  the  first  of  these  is 
the  most  potent  because  it  is  the  final 
expenditure  of  the  thought  and  ener- 
gy accumulated  by  the  other  forces, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  magnetism  and 
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inspiration  of  the  Union  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  child.  Unconsciously, 
perhaps,  but  constantly  the  educative 
influence  of  these  sessions  envelops  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  him  who  attends, 
and  leaves  its  indelible  impression  upon 
his  life  and  character.  Consciously  he 
becomes  trained  in  discipline  and  self- 
control.  Two  ideals  of  this  Sunday 
morning  session  are  regularity  and 
punctuality ;  and  when  realized  almost 
in  perfection  by  several  hundred 
schools,  several  hundred  members 
each,  all  united  in  one  common 
cause,  there  is  obtained  a  training  in 
social  relationship  of  inestimable  val- 
ue. This  feature  is  mentioned  first  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  effective  educa- 
tional Sunday  School  force  to  act  upon 
the  child.  Even  the  little  Four-year- 
old  will  deny  herself  her  breakfast,  if 
need  be,  and  put  forth  utmost  exertion 
to  meet  her  teacher  and  classmates  at 
the  appointed  hour — a  lesson  that  some 
men  in  college  and  other  important 
positions  in  life  seem  never  to  be  able 
to  learn.  Consideration  of  the  rights 
of  others  in  maintaining  perfect  order 
during  the  opening  exercises  is  another 
mighty  factor  shaping  the  child's  na- 
ture for  future  relationship  in  society 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  even 
greater  than  the  lesson  of  considera- 
tion is  the  power  gained  in  self-con- 
trol. Compulsory  obedience  is  always 
painful ;  but  a  congregation  of  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  children 
and  adults  moving  in  sweet  accord 
and  perfect  order  because  of  a  spon- 
taneous desire  to  be  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  the  occasion  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  experiences  of  school 
life.  And  they  who  are  thus  given, 
in  childhood,  little  lessons  of  self-con- 
trol, develop  a  power  of  self-mastery 
which  in  later  life  may  govern  wild 
passions  that  lead  less-disciplined  souls 
to  indulgence  and  death. 

But  Regularity,  Punctuality,  Order 
and  Union  are  only  the  general  edu- 
cational factors.  The  specific  features, 
the  features  that  are  generally  accepted 
as  means   of   instruction,    follow    the 


opening  exercises  of  the  school,  excep- 
ting the  training  in  music — one  of  the 
greatest  efifective  forces  in  Sunday 
School  work — and  the  studying  of 
gems  of  thought,  both  of  which  receive 
careful  and  constant  attention  before 
pupils   go  to  their  respective   classes. 

To  describe  the  class-work  in  de- 
tail, to  show  how  the  pupils  and  stu- 
dents of  advanced  classes  including 
parents,  are  led  into  interesting  fields 
of  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  Phil- 
osophy, would  be  to  take  more  space 
than  can  be  given  in  this  issue.  Let 
it  suffice,  that  the  concentrated  thought 
and  influence  of  twenty  thousand 
teachers  manifested  for  forty-five  min- 
utes in  class  work  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing must  leave  no  little  educational 
value  upon  the  lives  of  those  who  hear 
them.  Add  to  this  the  home  prepara- 
tion of  many  of  the  children  them- 
selves, and  one  begins  to  realize  what 
a  mighty  educational  force  this  phase 
of  the  work  may  be. 

But  the  best  training  is  given  the 
teachers  themselves  in  the  preparation 
of  their  lessons.  This  is  not  done  in 
a  hap-hazard,  superficial  manner.  On 
the  contrary,  each  lesson  is  supposed 
to  be  prepared  most  systematically. 
The  following  suggested  steps  will  in- 
dicate the  care  usually  taken  in  this 
preparation : 

1.  Familiarity  with  the  text. 

2.  Accumulation  of  material. 

3.  The  choosing  of  an  aim. 

4.  Outlining  the  lesson. 

5.  Illustrative  material. 

When  each  teacher  gets  this  in  mind, 
there  is  a  group  consultation  held  in 
"Board  Meeting,"  at  which  further 
suggestions,  helps,  and  inspirations  are 
given. 

Nor  is  the  theory  of  the  principles 
taught  the  only  phase  that  receives 
attention.  How  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples in  daily  life  should  form  a  most 
important  part  of  the  class  recitation. 
In  this  respect,  teachers  are  urged,  in 
the  language  of  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark, 
"Never  to  awaken  an  emotion  unless 
at  the  same  time  you  strive  to  open 
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a  channel  through  which  the  emotions 
may  pass  into  the  reahn  of  elevated 
action." 

To  r.eceive  instruction  on  how  to 
teach,  and  to  keep  in  unity  regarding 
what  is  taught,  representatives  of  the 
various  groups  of  schools  meet  once 
each  month  in  Union  Meeting.  Here 
the  Stake  Board — men  and  women 
chosen  for  their  ability  and  aptness  in 
particular  phases  of  Sunday  School 
work — assume  control,  outline  the 
work  for  the  coming  month,  and  give 
helpful  suggestions  in  the  art  of  prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  lessons.  Be- 
sides these,  annual  conventions  are 
held  in  each  Stake  under  the  supervi- 


sion of  the  General  Board  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union,  all  prompted  by  the 
divine  motive  to  "understand  and 
know  how  to  worship,  and  know  what 
to  worship,  that  all  may  come  unto  the 
Father  in  Christ's  name,  and  in  due 
time  receive  of  His  fulness."  In  attain- 
ing this  ultimate  end  the  Sunday 
School  as  an  educational  factor  ex- 
presses in  training  its  belief  that  "The 
finest  of  the  arts  is  the  art  of  living, 
and  the  highest  of  the  sciences  is  the 
science  of  conduct." 

Joseph    F.    Smith, 
David  O.  McKay, 
Stephen  L.  Richards, 
General    Superintendency. 


Hope  and  Memory. 


Memory  and  Hope  met  each  other 
once  as  they  were  going  along  life's 
highway,  and  stopped  to  exchange 
greetings.  Hope  was  walking  with 
elastic  step  and  serene  brow.  Memory 
had  her  eyes  pensively  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  and  walked  slowly  and  with 
frequent  pauses. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Hope  cheer- 
fully.    "Whither  art  thou  going?" 

"Back  over  the  way  I  came,"  replied 
Memory. 

"Art  thou  not  weary  going  over  the 
old  path?" 

"At  times  I  am,  but  there  are  many 
scenes  I  love  to  revisit." 

"On  the  whole,  however,"  said 
Hope,  "it  seems  to  me  thy  traveling 
companions  are,  many  of  them,  at  best 
troublesome  and  even  exceedingly  sor- 
rowful. I  wish  thou  wert  not  going 
the  backward  way.  Wilt  thou  not  join 
us  ?  All  the  saints  are  going  our  way. 
All  the  army  of  the  redeemecl  who 
have  washed  their  robes  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  are  going  with  me 
over  the  road.  It  is  good  company; 
the  best  in  life." 

But  I  saw  Memory  shake  her  head, 
and  continue  sadly  on  her  way;  and 
Hope,  with  not  time  to  waste  in  use- 
less regrets,  prepared  to  advance.    • 


Then  I,  who  had  been  hesitating  be- 
tween Memory  and  Hope,  came  up  to 
Hope,  and  said : 

"May  I  join  thee?  Hast  thou  room 
for  me  in  thy  company?" 

"And  who  art  thou?"  asked  Hope 
gently. 

"A  human  soul,"  I  answered  sadly; 
"one  buffeted  with  trouble,  beset  by 
doubts,  cast  down  by  loss,  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  death,  and  in  great 
need  of  comfort." 

Then  Hope  held  out  her  hand,  and 
drew  me  along  the  way  with  her,  say- 
ing joyously : 

"Welcome,  O  soul  of  humanity ! 
Come  !  Thou  shalt  walk  with  me  up  to 
the  pearly  gates.  Forget  thou  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  stretch 
forward  with  me  unto  the  things  that 
are  before." 

So  I  .let  Hope  lead  me  along  the 
way,  and,  when  night  came.  Faith  and 
Love  joined  us,  and  we  journeyed  on 
through  the  night,  which  shone  even 
in  the  darkness  with  the  star-lamps  of 
heaven.  And  in -the  darkest  places  of 
all  I  heard  Hope  singing,  singing,  as 
if  God  had  taught  her,  singing  in  an 
undertone : 

"It  is  better  farther  on." 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 

We  eat  the  broken  bread; 
And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh, 

Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  AUGUST. 


The  Fifth  Commandment. 

Exodus,  20:12. 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace   S.   Ensign,   Chairman ;   Geo.   D.   Pyper,  and  Joseph  Ballantyne 


Our  Banner. 


N.  Albert  Sherman. 


Edwin  F.  Parry. 


^-rjr^* — ' — cs^— • • — c^_|j^3zq — ^_^J_a 

Arise!  look  above  you.young  pa  -  tri  -  ot,      See     yon  -  der  un  -  furled 

0   banner  your  fathers  have     cherished,         And   died   to  main  -  tain 
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The       brightest,  the  loft  -  i  -  est     ban  -  ner   E'er  flung  to     the 
By        sea  and    by  land — blessed     heav  -  en!  They  died  not     in 
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world,     E'er  flung     to     the     world.        0  fair  as  shines  out  from  yon 

vain,      They   died   not     in        vain.     Bare  your  heads  'tis  the  emblem   of 
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Arise!  look  above  you.young  patriot,      See    yonder  un  -  furled. 
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Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter,  Hyrum  G.  Smith. 

and  Charles  H.  Hart. 


Calendar  Subject:  the  Typhoid  Peril. 

We  submit  the  following  article 
from  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Middleton.  It 
strikes  the  keynote  of  our  calendar 
subject. 

/;{  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains typhoid  fever  is  altogether  too 
common.  It  is  a  reflection  on  our  civ- 
ili::ation.  It  could  be  prevented  if  zve 
lived  up  to  the  knowledge  we  possess. 
How  are  zve  to  go  about  it? 

Typhoid  and  Its  Prevention. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  in  mod- 
ern medicine  was  the  discovery  that  most 
if  not  all  the  diseases  human  beings  are 
subject  to  are  produced  by  microscopic 
organisms  called  bacteria.  These  organ- 
isms liave  well  recognized  methods  of 
growth,  and  they  can  be  produced  with 
as  much  certainty  as  the  farmer  can 
grow  wheat  and  corn.  The  two  indis- 
pensable things  for  their  growth  are 
proper  nutriment  and  a  temperature  ap- 
proximating that  of  the  human  body. 
Given  these  conditions  and  a  little  care 
in  the  transplanting,  a  copious  crop 
of  most  any  bacterium  can  be  matured  in 
a  few  hours.  In  nature  the  food  for  bac- 
teria is  furnished  by  decaying  plants  or 
animals.  They  can  hardly  grow  any- 
where else  except  on  decaying  organic 
matter.  The  necessary  temperature  is 
furnished  by  the  summer  heat  or  the 
artificial  heat  of  houses.  The  great 
period  of  bacterial  growth  is  naturally 
then  the  summer  lime.  In  polar  regions, 
and  awaj'  from  artificial  heat  in  the  win- 
ter season  bacterial  organisms  do  not 
grow. 

Many  bacteria  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  world,  such  as  the  bacillus  lacticus 
which  causes  coagulation  of  milk,  and 
the  bacterium  termo,  which  effects  the 
reduction  of  organic  matter  to  its  pri- 
mary elements.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
work  of  the  bacterium  termo  the  surface 
of  the  earth  would  soon  become  a  char- 
nel  house  of  putrefaction,  and  animal  and 
human  life  would  be  an  impossible  thing. 
Many  other  bacteria  are  harmful  in  their 
results,  producing  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease when  they  establish  their  colonies 
in  the  animal  or  human  body.  These  we 
call  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  we  have 
learned  the  life  methods  of  a  great  many 
of  them,  and  are  able  by  proper  applica- 
tion of  our  knowledge  to  prevent  their 
ravages. 


One  of  the  most  common  of  the  patho- 
genic bacteria  is  the  bacillus  of  typhoid 
fever.  This  organism  under  the  micro- 
scope looks  like  an  aggregation  of  minute 
rods.  It  grows  readily  at  body  tempera- 
ture, and  is  able  to  thrive  on  most  any 
form  of  decomposing  organic  matter. 
Ordinary  milk  is  one  of  its  favorite 
foods,  and  in  this  pabulum  it  multiplies 
into  millions  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
It  grows  also  in  water  which  has  been 
contaminated  with  organic  matter,  and 
in  this  way  it  often  causes  widespread 
epidemics  of  typhoid  fever.  In  each  of 
these  great  epidemics  such  as  the  one  at 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  and  the  one  at  Maidstone, 
England,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
water  supply  had  been  contaminated  by 
sewage  and  infected  by  previous  cases 
of  typhoid  somewhere  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  water  supply.  In  many  Ger- 
man cities  where  the  supply  of  culinary 
water  is  properly  guarded,  typhoid  fever 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Students 
in  the  hospitals  wait  for  months  before 
the}'  are  able  to  see  a  case. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
typhoid  fever  is  altogether  too  common. 
It  is  a  reflection  on  our  civilization.  It 
could  be  prevented  if  we  lived  up  to  the 
knowledge  we  possess.  In  the  interest 
of  humanity,  and  in  the  interest  of  each 
of  our  kindred  whose  lives  are  dear  to 
us  we  ought  to  do  it.  How  are  we  to  go 
about  it? 

Knowing  that  the  only  source  of  our 
danger  is  from  existing  cases  and  from 
decomposing  organic  matter,  which  fur- 
nishes the  pabulum  for  the  growth  of 
the  germ  outside  of  the  human  body,  we 
can  take  proper  precautions  with  any 
given  case  to  prevent  the  poison  from 
becoming  disseminated,  and  we  can  keep 
our  premises  from  accumulating  the  filth 
that   bacteria   grow   on. 

He  who  said  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
Godliness  was  not  far  from  the  truth, 
both  from  the  aesthetic  as  well  as  from 
the  sanitary  standpoint.  The  product  of 
the  barn  yard  furnishes  not  only  the  soil 
for  bacterial  growth  but  it  breeds  the 
housefly,  which  is  the  special  messenger 
for  the  distribution  of  typhoid  germs. 
Uncovered  garbage  cans  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

In  view  of  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  disease,  filth  in  any  form  is  a  menace 
to  health  and  life.  It  is  an  inconsistent 
thing  to  pray  for  health,  and  at  the  same 
time  harbor  the  causes  of  disease  all 
around  us.  Our  most  effectual  prayers 
are  those  which  are  coupled  with  the 
will  to  help  out  the  ways  of  Providence 
with   our   own   efifort. 
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The  expenditure  of  a  few  cents  per 
capita  in  our  communities  would  insure 
proper  patrol  of  the  watershed  which 
furnishes  the  water  we  drink.  Is  it  not 
worth  a  few  cents  each  year  to  be  as- 
sured that  we  are  drinking  pure  water? 
Inspection  of  our  milk  supply,  and  of 
other  sources  of  our  food  has  been  ten- 
tatively begun,  but  we  need  it  carried  out 
with  precision.  It  should  be  a  criminal 
offense  for  a  baker  to  deliver  bread  or 
other  products  of  his  establishment 
which  have  been  contaminated  by  the 
feet  of  flies,  or  for  grocers  to  expose 
fruits  without  proper  screening  in  fly 
time,  and  then  ofifer  them  for  sale.  It 
should  be  a  criminal  offense  for  people 
to  keep  about  their  prem.ises,  whether  in 
city  or  country,  the  accumulated  filth  of 
barn  yards.  -A  more  frequent  collection 
of  garbage  would  be  a  grcit  advantp.se. 
Sanitary  measures  add  something  to  t'  ■ 
cost  of  living,  but  we  must  live,  and  %ve 
ought  to  live  right.  Health  and  happi- 
ness are  our  birthright.  But  they  wil! 
not  be  thrust  upon  us  against  our  will. 
Let  us  add  to  the  natural  salubrity  of 
these  beautiful  valleys  of  the  mountains 
the  additional  advantage  that  intelligent 
methods  of  sanitation  can  bring  and  our 
exaltation  will  be  not  only  one  of  posi- 
tion, but  one  of  social  condition  that 
shall  place  us  in  the  vanguard  of  the  on- 
ward march   of  civilization. 

Suggestive   Topics. 

Discuss  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  are  the  danger  spots  for 
disease  in  your  community? 

2.  What  has  been  done  ?  What  can 
be  done?  What  will  be  done  to  clean 
up  the  disease  breeding  places? 

3.  What  have  you  in  the  way  of 
health  officers  ?  What  are  their  duties  ? 
How  do  they  perform  them?  What 
can  you  do  to  help  them? 

4.  Investigate  these  things  : 

a.  Source  of  water  supply. 

b.  Methods  of  the  grocery  shops 

in  handling  perishable  foods. 

c.  General  sanitation  of  the  city. 

5.  Set  on  foot  some  plan  that  will 
bring  results. 

Quarterly  Subjedl  Five. 

Summer  Pastimes  at  Home. 
1.  What    can    parents   do   to   keep 
children  at  home  during  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings? 


2.  To  what  extent  is  it  true  that  we 
drive  our  children  from  home  by 
working  too  much  for  them  instead  of 
taking  time  to  play  with  them? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  having  a 
parents'  play  hour  each  day? 

a.  How  inight  it  help  the  work 
along? 

b.  What  would  it  do  for  parents? 
for  children  ? 

4.  What  are  the  best  ways  to  foster 
the  spirit  of  companionship  and  socia- 
bility between  parents  and  children? 

5.  How  far  is  it  true  that  children 
go  astray  when  parents  cease  to  pro- 
vide proper  recreation  at  home  for 
them,  or  mingle  with  them  in  their 
pastimes. 

6.  What  are  some  excellent  summer 
pa'^times  for  the  home?    Discuss  here: 

a.  Musical  evenings. 

b.  The  summer  social. 

c.  Books  to  read. 

d.  Family  rides  and  excursions. 

Quarterly  Fubjetfl  Six. 

Home  SiinsJiiue. 

Take  the  following  suggestive  top- 
ics or  others  like  them.  Assign  to 
various  members  of  the  class  each  a 
topic  to  discuss  for  two  minutes.  Use 
the  rest  of  the  hour  for  general  ex- 
pression on  the  subject — Home  Sun- 
shine. 

1.  How  parents  can  grow  young. 

2.  Not  gray  hairs  but  gray  hearts 
make  age. 

3.  A  hearty  laugh  each  day, 
Helps  to  keep  the  doctor  away. 

4.  Humor  in  the  home :  how  to  cul- 
tivate it. 

5.  Singing  as  home  sunshine. 

6.  Home  peace-makers. 

7.  Meal-time  as  a  merry  time. 

8.  Home  harmonies — what  brings 
them  ? 

Local  Subject. 

Plan  your  own  outline  for  the  fourth 
Sundav. 
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First  Year — Lessons  for  August. 
Jesus,  the  Chri^. 

[By  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage.] 

Lesson  22.     My  Brother  and  I. 

Our  present  subject  may  be  called 
a  lesson  on  forgiveness.  Even  among 
the  best  of  friends  misunderstandings 
may  arise,  and  brother  may  trespass 
against  brother.  Our  Lord  gave  spe- 
cific instructions  as  to  the  method  of 
adjusting  such  difficulties  (Matt.  18: 
15-17;  compare  Luke  17:3;  see  also 
James  5:20).  Study  carefully  our 
Lord's  method  in  such  cases.  A  mis- 
understanding is  to  be  regarded  at 
first  as  a  personal  matter  between  the 
parties.  Observe  the  injunction : 
"Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  tres- 
pass against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his 
fault  between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if 
he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother."  This  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  order  suggested  by 
human  inclination.  We  are  apt  to 
think  that  if  our  brother  offend  us, 
he  should  be  the  first  to  make  ad- 
vances towards  reconciliation.  Jesus 
directed  that  the  ofTended  one  should 
go  to  the  offender  and  try  to  bring 
about  an  agreement.  Think  how  many 
troubles  and  quarrels  are  mostly  one- 
sided disputes  between  brother  and 
brother.  In  how  many  cases  of  dis- 
pute is  there  a  wholly  blameless  plain- 
tiff and  a  solely  guilty  defendant?  The 
injured  one  has  been  less  responsible 
than  the  erring  brother  in  the  offense 
committed, — he  can  the  better  begin 
the  work  of  reconciliation.  If  he  is 
relatively  innocent,  he  can  the  better 
aft'ord  to  be  generous,  gracious,  and 
merciful.  He  should  let  the  offender 
know  that  forgiveness  is  his  for  the 
proper  asking,  his  if  he  is  prepared 
to  receive  it ;  but  mark  you,  there  is  to 
be  no  maudlin  injustice  in  this  matter 
of  mutual    forgiveness.       If  the   one 


who  has  given  the  offense  will  not 
listen  to  reason,  then  the  injured  one 
is  to  take  with  him  witnesses  and  try 
again  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  In 
such  a  case,  witnesses  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  if  the  offender  persist  in  his 
obstinacy,  judicial  action  may  have  to 
be  invoked  and  witnesses  may  have 
to  be  called.  Then,  if  the  offender 
will  not  hear  them,  the  offense  is  to  be 
reported  to  the  church  for  adjudica- 
tion. If  he  still  refuse  to  submit  to 
reason  and  justice  he  is  to  be  excom- 
municated, and  this  for  a  wise  pur- 
pose lest  the  offended  party  and  the 
Church  be  made  to  think  lightly  of  sin. 
Explain  with  care  the  extreme  judg- 
ment,— "If  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican"  (verse 
17.)  This  means  that  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  outsider ;  he  is  not  to  be 
ostracized  or  persecuted,  but  is  to  be 
let  alone  as  one  whose  ailment  is  con- 
tagious. Observe  that  in  the  verses 
immediately  succeeding  (17-20),  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  reaffirmed, 
but  unity  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
judges  must  agree. 

Forgiveness,  to  be  of  effect,  must  be 
absolute,  not  limited  by  rule  (verses 
21,  22).  Note  Peter's  significant 
question:  "Lord,  how  often  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive 
him;  till  seven  times?"  (verse  21). 
The  Rabbinical  rule  of  that  day  pre- 
scribed three  times  as  the  limit  of  for- 
giveness. Perhaps  because  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  greater  liberality  of  the 
new  kingdom,  and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously hitting  upon  the  next  number 
invested  with  Pharisaical  significance, 
Peter  asked  as  to  whether  seven  times 
would  be  sufficient.  The  astounding 
answer,  "seventy  times  seven"  implies 
no  limit.  It  means  simply  that  we 
should  forgive  as  often  as  forgiveness 
is   properly   sought   and   asked.      We 
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are  apt  to  forgive  only  individual  and 
specific  offenses ;  in  short,  we  forgive 
sins,  while  God  forgives  sin.  The 
apostles  could  scarcely  understand 
forgiveness  without  limit,  hence  they 
exclaim,  "Increase  our  faith"  (Luke 
17:3-5).  Observe  the  conditions  on 
which  God  forgives ;  study  references 
in  outline. 

■  The  lesson  is  illustrated  in  the  par- 
able of  the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt. 
18:23-35).  The  servant  was  in  ar- 
rears for  debt.  He  was  brought  be- 
fore his  lord.  Observe  that  he  did  not 
come  voluntarily, — he  was  brought. 
Periodical  reckonings  in  the  affairs  of 
life  are  inevitable.  Some  few  debtors 
come  of  their  own  accord ;  others  have 
to  be  summoned.  The  messengers 
who  serve  the  summons  may  be  ad- 
versity, sickness,  threatened  death ; 
whatever,  whoever,  they  are,  they 
compel  an  inspection  of  the  accounts. 
The  contrast  between  ten  thousand 
talents  and  one  hundred  pence  is  sig- 
nificant. Never  mind  the  amount 
actually  specified.  It  is  probable  that 
ten  thousand  talents  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  millions  of  dollars,  while 
the  hundred  pence  would  be  only 
about  fifteen  dollars.  The  lesson  to  be 
impressed  is  that  the  one  had  been 
forgiven  for  an  enormous  debt,  and 
nevertheless,  he  seized  upon  his  fellow 
who  owed  him  a  trifling  sum  and  dealt 
with  him  cruelly. 

Note  that  the  unmerciful  servant, 
though  he  had  once  been  forgiven,  was 
again  brought  to  account,  and  the 
former  forgiveness  was  revoked.  It 
is  so  in  the  affairs  of  men, — can  we 
say  that  the  same  thing  is  unjust  in 
the  affairs  of  God?  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  is  that  mercy  is  for  the  merci- 
ful. Mercy  is  no  trifle;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  choice  gifts  of 

God,  and  as  such  it  is  to  be  received 
with  thankfulness  and  used  with  sanc- 
tity. 

Lesson  23.  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  a  very 
iniportant  incident  in  the  life  of  our 


Savior.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
one  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
early  Jewish  people.  It  was  an  au- 
tumnal festival,  one  of  the  three  great 
feasts :  it  was  once  called  the  feast  of 
ingathering,  meaning  the  harvest  fes- 
tival, and  was  celebrated  during  the 
second  half  of  the  month  Tisri,  which 
month  corresponds  in  our  calendar  to 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  the 
early  part  of  October.  It  was  in  gen- 
eral a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
harvest  of  the  year.  According  to 
Jewish  law,  the  feast  extended  over 
seven  days,  but  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
earthly  ministry  it  was  a  Jewish  cus- 
tom to  make  the  feast  an  eight-day 
celebration  (see  Lev.  23:34-36,  39-43; 
see  also  Numbers  29:12-38;  Deut.  16: 
13-15;  31:10-13.)  For  details  of  the 
elaborate  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  see  Josephus 
Antiquities  III.  10,  etc.,  and  any  good 
Bible  dictionary,  preferably  Smith's 
or  Cassell's.  The  festival  was  called 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were 
required  to  live  in  tents,  booths,  or 
bowers  during  this  period.  This  was  in 
commemoration  of  their  journeyings 
in  the  wilderness,  in  the  course  of  their 
travels  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  It  was 
the  custom  to  make  small  bowers  of 
boughs  into  which  individuals  could 
retire  singly  for  prayer  and  conteni- 
plation  (see  reference  made  in  Lesson 
20  to  the  suggestion  of  Peter,  that  tab- 
ernacles be  made  for  Christ  and  His 
visitants  on  the  occasion  of  the  trans- 
figuration). It  is  important  to  note 
that  there  were  special  ceremonies 
prescribed  for  the  different  days  of 
the  festival  period.  As  recorded  in 
John  7,  the  brethren  of  Jesus  urged 
Him  to  leave  Galilee  and  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  and  display  His  miraculous 
powers  before  the  multitudes  who 
would  there  be  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  feast.  These  advisers 
urged  that  He  could  accomplish  little 
by  working  in  secret,  but  could  es- 
tablish a  great  name  by  showing  His 
powers  before  the  multitude.     At  this 
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time  He  was  not  ready  to  depart, 
therefore  He  said :  "Go  ye  up  unto 
this  feast ;  I  go  not  up  yet  unto  this 
feast  for  my  time  is  not  yet  full  come" 
(verse  8).  Somewhat  later,  however, 
He  departed  and  we  read  that  He  ap- 
peared in  Jerusalem  "about  the  midst 
of  the  feast"  when  He  was  seen  in  the 
temple.  There  was  evidently  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  He  would  appear  or 
not ;  He  was  plainly  a  subject  of  much 
talk.  Some  regarded  Him  as  a  right- 
eous man,  others  as  an  imposter. 
When  He  appeared  in  the  temple  and 
began  to  teach  the  people  who  gath- 
ered about  Him  there  was  much  sur- 
prise and  many  diverse  comments  con- 
cerning Him.  (See  references  given 
in  outline).  He  proceeded  to  instruct 
the  people  and  then  asked  a  startling 
question. — "Why  go  ye  about  to  kill 
me?"  This  was  the  revelation  of  a 
guilty  secret,  for  the  elders  of  the 
Jews  had  sought  to  kill  Him,  though 
thev  had  been  afraid  to  make  public 
their  intent.  It  was  argued  that  He 
could  not  be  a  righteous  man  in  that 
He  had  so  far  violated  the  Sabbath 
as  to  heal  an  afflicted  one  on  that  holy 
day.  He  replied  that  under  the  Mo- 
saic law,  for  which  His  accusers  were 
so  insistent,  it  was  customary  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  circumcision  on 
the  eighth  day  after  birth,  even  though 
that  day  was  the  Sabbath ;  and  that, 
therefore.  He  was  justified  in  healing 
a  man  on  the  holy  day.  It  is  evident 
that  the  charge  of  Sabbath  breaking 
thus  brought  against  Him  was  a  mere 
subterfuge. 

On  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  which 
by  some  authorities  is  regarded  as  the 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  prescribed 
period,  and  by  others  as  the  eighth  or 
extra  day,  there  was  celebrated  the 
ceremony  of  bringing  water  from  the 
pool  of  Siloam  and  of  pouring  such 
out  at  the  altar.  Note  His  proclama- 
tion— -"If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink"  (John  7 -.di? ;  com- 
pare 6:35,  4:14).  Evidently  the  peo- 
ple were  divided  as  to  His  divinity. 
The  officials  of  the  Jews  sent  men  to 


arrest  Him ;  these  came  under  the  spell 
of  His  words,  and  reported  in  the  way 
of  excuse  for  their  failure  to  take  Him 
into  custody, — "Never  man  spake  like 
this  man"  (verse  46;  compare  Matt. 
7:29). 

In  the  council  one  voice  was  raised 
against  judgment  without  trial.  This 
was  the  voice  of  Nicodemus.  This 
Nicodemus  is  the  same  man  who  had 
previously  come  to  Jesus  by  night  in- 
quiring of  His  doctrine  (see  John  7: 
50).  He  boldly  argued  that  the  Jew- 
ish law  judged  no  man  without  a  hear- 
ing and  he  was  answered  with  a  sneer- 
ing inquiry, — "Art  thou  also  of  Gal- 
ilee?" The  Jewish  council  declared 
that  no  prophet  could  come  out  of 
Galilee  (verse  52).  In  refutation  of 
this  the  earnest  student  may  well  study 
the  history  of  Jonah,  Nahum,  Ho-ea ; 
these  prophets  were  all  Galileans ;  and 
some  claim  that  the  great  prL])het 
Elijah  was  also  of  Galilee. 

It  is  evident  that  the  enmity  of  the 
leaders   of  the   Jews   was   already   •^o 
strong  as  to  make  them  eager  to  tak 
the  life  of  their  Lord. 

Lesson  24.  After  the  Feast. 

The  events  referred  to  in  this  les- 
son immediately  follow  the  incidents 
already  studied  in  connection  with  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  After  a  night 
spent  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  Jesus  returned  to  the 
temple  early  in  the  morning.  The 
people  gathered  around  Him  and  He 
began  to  teach  them.  As  He  was  so 
engaged  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
whom  we  understand  to  be  the  rulers 
of  the  people,  brought  unto  Him  a 
woman  who  had  been  detected  in  sin. 
She  was  an  adulteress,  and  the  law 
prescribed  that  such  as  she  should  be 
put  to  death.  They  cited  the  law, 
which  commanded  the  death  penalty, 
and  asked  Jesus  how  He  would  decide. 
The  question  was  evidently  a  snare. 
Tt  is  true  that  the  death  penalty  had 
been  prescribed  for  this  offense,  but 
tiie    extreme   penalty   had    long    been 
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abandoned ;  it  was  evidently  a  plot  to 
convict  Jesus  of  superseding  the  law 
or  of  ignoring  the  constituted  author- 
ities under  the  law.  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  met  with  apparent  in- 
difference cn\  the  part  of  Christ,  never- 
theless they  persisted.  Observe  the 
justice  and  evident  propriety  of  His 
rejoinder:  "He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone 
at  her"  (verse  7).  Be  it  remembered 
that  this  was  the  requirement  of  the 
law,  that  the  accusers,  after  judgment, 
should  be  the  first  to  begin  the  dread 
work  of  execution.  (See  Deut.  17:7; 
also  13:9).  It  is  evident  that  the  ac- 
cusers considered  themselves  con- 
victed. The  law  was  that  both  par- 
ties to  the  sin  of  adultery  should  be 
put  to  death.  The  shame-faced  ac- 
cusers gradually  withdrew ;  they  were 
self-convicted  and  left  in  disgrace. 
(See  Romans  2:1,  22;  compare  Matt. 
7:1-2;  Luke  6:37;  and  II  Samuel  12: 
S-7).  Evidently  the  sinner  was  truly 
repentant :  she  remained  after  her  ac- 
cusers had  gone.  Note  the  words  of 
Christ,  "Go,  and  sin  no  more."  (Com- 
pare John  5:14).  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  well  to  compare  other  in- 
stances of  severity  tempered  by  mercy 
(Luke  7:36-50). 

After  this  incident  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  Jesus  continued  His  dis- 
course to  the  people.  He  proclaimed 
Himself  thus:  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world"  (John  8:12;  compare  1:4,  5, 
9;  3:19;" 9:5;  12:35.  36,  46).  His 
testimony  thus  proclaimed  seemed  to 
be  unsupported  and  was  therefore 
challenged  by  the  Pharisees.  He 
named  the  Father  as  additional  Wit- 
ness, and  cited  the  law  that  two  wit- 
nesses were  sufficient  (John  8:12-18; 
=ee  also  5:37;  compare  Matt.  3:17; 
17:5).  He  predicted  His  early  de- 
parture and  their  futile  search ;  evi- 
dentlv  they  failed  to  comprehend. 
Furthermore,  He  testified  of  His  mis- 
sion, which  was  to  do  the  Father's  will 
rjohn  8:28,  29;  compare  with  preced- 
ing verses;  see  also  5:19,  30;  14:10, 
11).     He  made  plain  the  fact  that  the 


Father  and  the  Son  bear  record  of 
each  other  and  that,  as  before  pro- 
claimed, His  mission  was  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Father's  will  (verses 
28,  29;  compare  with  preceding 
verses;  see  also  5:19,  30;  14-10,  11). 
He  plainly  told  of  His  approaching 
death  at  the  hands  of  those  then  pres- 
ent. 

He,  furthermore,  proclaimed  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  the  freedom  of 
right  living.  His  proclamation  of 
freedom  gave  offense  to  the  Jews ; 
they  had  boasted  of  having  ever  been 
free,  but  He  showed  that  this  boast 
was  both  vain  and  false.  They  had 
been  in  slavery  in  Egypt ;  they  had 
been  in  captivity  in  Babylon ;  they 
were  subject  to  Rome  at  that  very 
time.  Proudly  they  boasted  of  being 
.'\braham's  children  by  mortal  descent ; 
nevertheless,  they  were  slaves  in  spirit, 
children  of  Satan  rather  than  of  God 
(John  8:31,  44).  The  charge  that 
Jesus  was  inspired  by  devils  was  re- 
iterated (verse  48;  see  also  verse  52; 
and  7:20;  10:20). 

Jesus  boldly  challenged  His  oppo- 
nents. He  contrasted  the  truths  He 
proclaimed  with  the  falsehoods  they 
professed — -"Which  of  you  convinceth 
me  of  sin?"  (John  8:46).  He  ex- 
plained their  refusal  to  hear  and  un- 
derstand (verse  47).  The  promise 
of  life  (verse  51)  was  incomprehen- 
sible ;  they  cited  Abraham's  work  and 
death  and  angrily  demanded  expla- 
nations. Jesus  proclaimed  His  supe- 
riority over  Abraham   (verse  58). 

The  last  declaration  was  one  of  pro- 
found meaning:  "Verily,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I 
AM"  (verse  58;  see  Exo.  3:14;  com- 
pare Exo.  6:3;  Isa.  44:6;  Rev.  1:4, 
8).  Note  that  the  Hebrew  "Jahveh" 
or  "Yahveh"  is  now  rendered  "Jeho- 
vah." signifying  "The  Sielf-existant 
One"  or""The  Eternal."  The  equiv- 
alent of  the  original  word  is  rarely 
given  in  current  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament  rendering,  but  in  the  au- 
thorized version  is  indicated  by 
LORD. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  imme- 
diately following  the  incidents  above 
referred  to,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
murder  Christ ;  He  was,  however,  pre- 
served, for  His  hour  had  not  yet  come 
(John  8:59:  compare  verse  20;  see 
also  10:31,  39;  see  also  Luke  4:29). 

Third  Year  — Church  History. 

[Prepared  by  John  Henry  Evans.] 

In  my  June  article  I  pointed  out 
what  I  beHeve  to  be  some  errors  re- 
specting testimony  hearing  in  classes 
composed  of  young  persons,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  show  in  what  a  testimony 
in  such  a  case  consists.  I  shall  here  re- 
late some  testimonies  that  were  actual- 
ly given  by  students  of  the  ages  found 
in  this  department.  The  words  are 
mine,  but  the  idea,  the  details,  and 
the  order  of  them  are  the  students. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen.  As  she  was  the  first 
one  to  bear  a  testimony  on  this  oc- 
casion it  served  most  appropriately  and 
inspiringly  as  an  opening. 

I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  bear  my 
testimony,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  do 
so.  Often  in  testimony  meetings  I 
have  been  impressed  with  an  incident 
I  once  heard.  A  woman  had  always 
been  indifferent  to  testimony-bearing. 
.She  regarded  it  as  of  little  conse- 
quence. And  so  she  never  bore  her  tes- 
timony. At  the  same  time  she  felt  that 
she  had  many  things  for  which  she 
ought  to  express  her  gratitude  public- 
ly.    But  she  never  did. 

Once  she  had  a  dream  that  con- 
vinced her  that  she  had  done  wrong 
in  keeping  silence  when  she  should 
have  spoken.  She  dreampt  she  died 
and  went  to  heaven.  There  were 
many  people  there,  gathered,  St 
seemed,  at  a  meeting.  Everybody  was 
filled  with  great  joy,  including  this 
woman.  She,  in  particular,  seemed 
almost  overcome  with  glad  emotions. 
Everywhere  people  rose  and  ex- 
pressed their  overflowing  gratitude, 
praising  God.     This  woman,  too,  felt 


impelled  to  rise  and  attempt  to  give 
expression  to  her  feelings.  But  every 
time  she  got  up  to  do  so,  the  presiding 
officer  refused  to  let  her  proceed.  Fin- 
ally she  demanded  to  know  why  she 
was  not  allowed  to  speak.  "My  feel- 
ings overflow  with  gratitude  and 
praise  to  God  for  His  blessings  to  me  !" 
she  explained,  "and  I  feel  that  I  must 
speak."  "You  had  the  same  feelings 
while  you  were  on  the  earth,"  the  man 
replied,  "Why  did  you  not  speak  then? 
It  was  your  privilege  and  duty  to  do 
so.  Now  it  is  not.  The  time  is  past. 
The  opportunity  to  speak  here  is  given 
only  to  those  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  oportunity  below."  Then  she 
awoke. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  her,  as  it  has  been 
to  me  also.  For  I,  too,  have  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  sit  in  my 
seat  when  I  should  be  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  these  blessings.  It  does 
others  good  when  we  express  our  feel- 
ings of  praise  and  thankfulness,  as  I 
can  testify  for  myself.  I  have  felt  bet- 
ter after  hearing  the  expressions  of 
gratitude  by  others.  Besides,  it  does 
us  good  to  get  up  and  express  our  own 
feelings.  I  know  that  when  I  do  not 
bear  my  testimony  I  do  not  feel  right, 
but  when  I  do  I  have  a  feeling  of 
happiness.  And  then  she  told  what 
she  was  grateful  to  the  Lord  for. 

Another  testimony  concerns  a  point 
of  morals — cheating  in  examinations. 
This,  too,  is  from  a  young  woman. 
The  occasion  for  the  testimony,  was 
this:  In  a  class  in  the  Life  of  Christ, 
in  one  of  our  Church  schools,  the 
teacher  had  been  discussing  some  of 
the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  intimate  life 
of  the  students,  had  taken  up,  as  an 
example  of  what  he  meant,  the  tempta- 
tions often  met  with  by  young  students 
to  cheat  in  examinations.  "Now."  he 
urged,  "try  to  resist  this  particular 
temptation  to  wrong-doing."  The  re- 
sult was,  among  others,  the  following 
testimony. 

I    was    taking    an    examination    in 
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chemistry,  which  is  my  hardest  sub- 
ject. Having  been  absent  from  the 
class  when  they  discussed  one  of  the 
principles  covered  in  the  examination, 
I  was  not  quite  sure  that  I  knew  it.  A 
little  help  would  have  pulled  me 
through,  I  knew,  whereas  if  I  de- 
pended on  my  own  resources  I  should 
probably  not  pass. 

Now,  it  happened  that  my  seatmate 
had  not  been  absent  as  I  had  and  there- 
fore felt  safe  on  this  particular  prin- 
ciple which  was  vague  in  my  own 
mind.  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
would  be  for  me  to  glance  at  her  paper 
and  get  some  leading  points.  And  I 
remember  distinctly  that  the  sugges- 
tion to  do  so  came  to  my  mind.  But 
I  remembered  what  we  had  been  dis- 
cussing in  the  theology  class,  and  I 
kept  my  eyes  off  her  paper.  I  made 
the  best  shift  I  could  as  an  answer  to 
the  question  and  handed  in  my  paper. 

That  act  of  resistance,  small  as  it 
may  seem  to  many,  made  me  extreme- 
ly happy,  not  only  then,  but  after- 
wards. I  had  overcome  a  temptation 
to  do  wrong.  No  matter  whether  I 
passed  the  examination  or  failed  to  do 
so,  I  would  always  have  the'  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  an  honest  exam- 
ination. 

Two  others  touch  charity  and  help- 
fulness respectively. 

I  was  standing  on  the  street  corner, 
runs  the  first,  waiting  for  a  street-car, 
when  a  young  man  came  up  to  me. 
?Ie  asked  me  for  enough  money  to 
get  him  a  meal — twenty-five  cents.  I 
said  to  myself,  "Maybe  he  wants  a 
drink,  not  a  meal.  So  I'd  better  not 
give  him  any  money !"  At  the  same 
time  I  looked  him  over.  He  was 
shabbily  dressed.  His  face,  honest- 
appearing,  had  a  real  look  of  distress 
on  it.  Seeing  that  I  was  arguing  his 
case  with  myself,  he  added,  "I  don't 
want  money,  if  that's  what  you're 
thinking  about.  All  I  want  is  a  meal. 
I  came  to  Salt  Lake  to  find  work.  I 
was  told  in  Denver  that  there  was 
plenty  of  work  here.  If  you'll  only 
come  down  the  street  here  and  pay  for 


a  meal,  that's  all  I  want."  Satisfied 
as  to  what  use  he  would  make  of  the 
money,  I  went  to  the  nearest  restau- 
rant, paid  for  a  meal,  and  went  away, 
leaving  the  young  man  at  one  of  the 
tables. 

It  was  a  little  thing  to  do,  but  it 
made  me  happy.  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
those  who  are  in  want. 

The  other  ran  like  this :  I  was 
driving  along  through  a  country  town 
on  my  way  home.  As  I  was  passing 
the  store,  I  saw  an  old  lady  hobbling 
out  at  the  door  with  a  basket  of  grocer- 
ies on  her  arm.  Now,  I  had  been  teach- 
ing a  Religion  class  in  a  ward  a  few 
miles  north  of  this  town.  The  subject 
of  the  lesson  had  been  kindness  to  the 
aged.  But,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
idea  had  not  occupred  to  me  that  the 
lesson  was  to  be  applied — but  only  to 
be  learned.  Here,  however,  the  sug- 
gestion distinctly  came  to  me,  why  not 
do  yourself  what  you  told  the  chil- 
dren was  good  for  them  to  do?  Here 
is  a  good  chance.  So,  acting  on  the  im- 
pulse, I  drove  up  to  the  store  plat- 
form and  invited  the  old  lady  to  ride 
with  me. 

"Which  way  are  you  going?"  .she 
asked. 

"I'm  going  whichever  way  you  live," 
I  replied. 

"But  I  live  in  this  direction,"  she 
went  on,  pointing  a  difl^erent  way  from 
that  in  which  I  was  going. 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  I  argued. 
"You  just  get  in  here,  and  I'll  take 
you  to  your  home." 

She  got  in,  and  I  drove  her  to  where 
she   lived. 

It  seemed  a  small  service,  which  it 
really  was,  but  it  made  me  feel  good 
here.  (The  speaker  touched  his 
heart.)  That  was  some  time  ago,  but 
I  still  feel  the  happy  effect  of  that  little 
deed.  Not  only  so,  but  it  has  helped 
me  to  the  doing  of  a  great  many  other 
little  kindnesses  that  I  would  not  prob- 
ably have  done  otherwise. 

All  these  are  testimonies,  and  good 
testimonies.     Any  young  person   can 
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bear  them.  They  are  all  within  the 
range  of  his  experience.  The  testi- 
monies in  a  Church  history  class  need 
not  necessarily  be  of  this  practical 
character,  however,  but  they  should 
find  their  root  in  action  and  feeling. 

The  characters  of  whom  we  study 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  do  a 
great  many  things,  some  bad  but  most 
of  them  good.  Can  any  of  these  be 
imitated  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
members  of  the  class?  Self-sacrifice, 
for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon traits.  Self-sacrifice  is  self-sacri- 
fice, wherever  it  manifests  itself,  in  a 


large  or  a  small  degree,  and  the  good 
efl:'ects  of  this  quality  are  always  es- 
sentially the  same.  Now,  if  a  young 
man  gives  up  the  buggy  to  his  father 
when  he  would  like  to  go  driving  him- 
self, he  has  performed  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  same  kind  as  did  Dan 
Tones  when  he  ofifered  to  die  in  the 
place  of  the  Prophet  at  Carthage. 

This  practical  sort  of  thing  is  what 
constitutes  life  for  us  all,  young  as 
well  as  old.  It  constitutes  progress, 
too.  Let's  have  more  of  it  in  our  testi- 
mony meetings,  so  that  theology,  re- 
ligion won't  appear  to  be  up  in  the  air. 


Second  Intermeaiate  Department. 


Horace  H.   Cummings,   Harold   G.   Reynolds,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks 

First  Year — Lessons  for  August. 


[Prepared  by   Sister  Bertha   Irvine.] 
Lesson  22.  Ammon's  Company  Bring  Hope. 

Teacher's  Text:  Mosiah  7,  8,  21: 
18-36. 

Pupils'  Te.xt:  Mosiah  7:1-13;  21: 
18-24. 

Individual  Assignments :  Mosiah 
7:14,  15;  Mosiah  7:17-20,  25,  26;  Mo- 
siah 8:4-13. 

Memory  Gem  :  "But  if  ye  will  turn 
to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart, 
and  put  your  trust  in  Him,  and  serve 
Him  with  all  diligence  of  mind ;  if  ye 
will  do  this.  He  will,  according  to  His 
own  will  and  pleasure,  deliver  you  out 
of  bondage." 

Predominant  Thought :  The  Lord 
brings  deliverance  to  those  who  repent 
and  call  upon  Him. 

Lesson  Setting :  The  wilderness  be- 
tween Zarahemla  and  the  Land  of 
Nephi,  where  Ammon  and  his  con:- 
pany  wandered  forty  days  before  com- 
ing to  the  city  of  Lehi-Nephi.  This 
wilderness  was  no  doubt  partly  com- 
posed of  dense  forests,  part  of  the 
way  being  through  mountain  passes. 
It  is  evident  that  at  that  time  there 
was  lio  defined  roadway  to  guide  them 
in  their  wanderings. 


The  City  of  Lehi-Nephi  is  of  course 
prominent  in  this  lesson,  and  the  pupils 
should  by  this  time  be  well  acquainted 
with  it,  with  its  high  walls  and  gates, 
its  temple  and  dwellings,  and  with 
the  fields  and  pastures  surrounding  it. 

The  laud  of  Shilom  is  also  men- 
tioned, this  being  the  other  city  then 
occupied  by  the  Nephites. 

The  hill  near  which  Ammon  and  his 
brethren  pitched  their  tents  "is  men- 
tioned several  times,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  conspicuous  feat- 
ure of  the  landscape.  We  are  informed 
that  it  was  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
Nephites  before  they  left  that  region 
under  the  guidance  of  Mosiah  I. 
Later  King  Noah  built  a  high  tower 
thereon."     (See  Mosiah  11:13.) 

Lesson  Statement :  While  Limhi 
and  his  people  were  praying  so  earn- 
estly for  deliverance.  King  Mosiah 
was  moved  with  a  strong  desire  to 
know  what  had  become  of  the  people 
of  Zenifif.  Many  of  his  people  were 
also  very  anxious  to  hear  from  their 
brethren.  It  is  plain  that  the  Lord 
had  heard  the  cries  of  Limhi  and  his 
people,  saw  their  repentance,  and  in  his 
mercy  thus  opened  up  a  way  for  their 
deliverance. 

A  company  of  sixteen  strong  mei^. 
such  as  could  endure  the  hardships  of 
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travel  in  the  wilderness,  were  chosen, 
with  one  named  Aminon  as  their 
leader,  "he  being  a  strong  and  mighty 
man,  and  a  descendant  of  Zarahemla." 

They  wandered  about  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  forty  days.  At  length,  how- 
ever, they  were  successful  in  reach- 
ing a  hill  to  the  north  of  the  land  of 
Shilom,  and  which  was  no  doubt  the 
hill  upon  which  King  Noah  had  erect- 
ed a  very  high  tower.  Here  they 
pitched  their  tents.  Amnion  then  chose 
three  of  the  company,  Amaleki,  Helem 
and  Hem,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
city  of  Lehi-Nephi. 

These  men  scarcely  knew  what  to 
expect,  whether  they  would  find  the 
city  inhabited  by  "  Lamanites  or  in 
possession  of  their  brethren  ;  therefore 
they  were  cautiously  approaching  the 
gates,  when  they  were  met  by  the  king 
and  his  guards,  whose  suspicions  were 
at  once  aroused  on  seeing  these  Ne- 
phites,  for  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  be  no  other  than  the 
priests  of  King  Noah  who  had  given 
them  so  much  trouble.  The  guards 
took  Amnion  and  his  companions, 
bound  them  and  cast  them  into  prison. 

The  next  day  Linihi  had  an  audience 
with  them.  Imagine  his  great  surprise 
and  joy  when  Amnion  declared  that  he 
and  his  company  had  been  sent  from 
Zarahemla  by  King  Mosiah  to  inquire 
concerning  the  Nephites  in  the  land  of 
Nephi. 

Limhi  and  his  people  rejoiced  great- 
ly, for  they  seemed  to  feel  that  this 
meant  their  deliverance  from  their 
cruel  taskmasters.  Inquiries  passed  on 
both  sides,  and  Linihi  rejoiced  to  know 
that  the  people  of  Zarahemla  were  so 
highly  prospered  both  spiritually  and 
temporally.  He  then  related  the  story 
of  his  sending  out  an  expedition  and 
of  their  return  with  the  news  that  they 
had  found  a  land  covered  with  bones, 
which  they  had  supposed  was  Zara- 
hemla ;  also  of  the  record  which  they 
had  brought  that  could  not  be  trans- 
lated by  anyone  among  the  people  of 
Linihi.  Ammon  informed  Limhi  that 
King  Mosiah  was  a  seer,  being  in  pos- 


session of  interpreters  which,  under 
the  power  of  God,  he  could  use  and 
with  which  he  could  without  doubt 
translate  the  record  now  in  Limhi's 
possession. 

The  people  gathered  together,  and 
King  Limhi  bade  them  rejoice,  saying, 
"O  ye  my  people,  lift  up  your  heads 
and  be  comforted  ;  for  behold,  the  time 
is  at  hand,  or  is  not  far  distant,  when 
we  shall  no  longer  be  in  subjection  to 
our  enemies,  notwithstanding  our  many 
stragglings,  which  have  been  in  vain ; 
yet  I  trust  there  remaineth  an  eiTectual 
struggle  to  be  made.  Therefore  lift 
up  your  heads  and  rejoice,  and  put 
your  trust  in  God,  in  that  God  who 
was  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  and  also,  that  God  who 
brought  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  caused  that  they 
should  walk  through  the  Red  Sea  on 
dry  ground,  and  fed  them  with  manna, 
that  they  might  not  perish  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  many  more  things  did  he 
do  for  them." 

A  covenant  was  entered  into  by 
them  to  serve  God  and  to  keep  His 
commandments.  They  were  very  de- 
sirous to  be  baptized,  but  tliere  was  no 
one  among  them  who  was  authorized 
to  administer  the  ordinance,  and  Am- 
mon would  not,  considering  himself  an 
unworthy  servant. 

Have  pupils  draw  in  notebook  out- 
line map  of  South  America,  then  trace 
the  journey  from  Zarahemla  down  to 
the  land  of  Nephi,  showing  the  sup- 
posed direction  of  travel  of  Ammon 
and  his  company ;  also  the  probable 
route  of  travel  of  the  company  whom 
Limhi  sent  out  and  who  traveled 
through  the  isthmus  into  the  land 
northward. 

Lesson  23.      The  Escape  from  Bondage. 

Teacher's  Text :  Mosiah,  22nd  chap- 
ter. 

Pupils'  Text:     Mosiah  22:1-16. 

Individual  Assignments :  Incidents 
from  Gideon's  life,  Mosiah  19 :4-8 ; 
Mosiah  20:17-22. 
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Predominant  Thought :  Unity  of 
purpose  and  faith  in  the  Lord  accom- 
pHsh  wonderful  results. 

Lesson  Setting:  Picture  the  city 
of  Lehi-Nephi  as  it  might  appear  as 
the  night  drew  on.  There  must  have 
been  much  subdued  excitement  in  the 
preparations  for  escape.  The  Laman- 
ite  guards  carousing  just  outside  the 
wplls.  Later  they  become  quiet  as  they 
fall  into  a  drunken  sleep.  Then  the 
men,  women  and  children,  with  flocks 
and  provisions  for  a  long  journey,  si- 
lently file  through  the  narrow  pass  and 
make  their  way  around  the  land  of 
Shilom,  to  the  shelter  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Lesson  Statement :  The  chief  study 
of  Limhi  now  was  for  the  escape  of 
his  people.  Lie  consulted  with  Am- 
nion, and  they  called  a  conference  of 
all  the  people,  that  a  plan  might  be  de- 
cided on. 

The  means  of  escape  were  discussed. 
They  fully  realized  that  they  could  not 
overcome  the  Lamanites  by  the  sword, 
for  they  were  too  few  in  number.  This 
could  not  even  be  considered. 

It  was  plain  to  all  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  leave  the  city,  and 
if  possible  make  their  way  to  Zara- 
hemla.  This  was  no  small  undertak- 
ing, for  there  would  be  much  to  hin- 
der their  progress  in  traveling  through 
the  wilderness.  Then,  too,  provision 
for  such  a  journey  must  be  thought  of. 
and  above  all  the  question  arose  as  to 
how  they  were  to  escape  while  they 
were  so  closely  guarded  by  the  Laman- 
ites, for  by  day  and  night  the  soldiers 
kept  watch  around  the  city  of  Lehi- 
Nenhi.     (See  Mosiah  1^:28.) 

While  plans  were  being  considered, 
Gideon  arose  and  asked  permission  to 
s.Deak.  This  was  granted.  He  then 
drew  their  attention  to  a  back  pass 
leading  out  of  the  city,  and  which  we 
are  led  to  believe  was  not  frequently 
used,  and  perhaps  not  so  well  guarded 
hv  the  Lamanites.  He  said  that  that 
night  he  would  pav  the  last  tribute  of 
wine  to  the  guards,  and  while  thev 
were   drunken   and   asleep  the   people 


might  escape  through  the  imfrequent- 
ed  pass  into  the  wilderness. 

This  plan  was  approved,  and  the 
people  began  gathering  their  flocks 
and  making  other  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey.  More  than  the 
usual  tribute  of  wine  was  taken  to  the 
guards  and  they  drank  freely  of  it. 

When  the  carousings  were  over  and 
the  unwary  guards  slept  soundly.  King 
Limhi  and  all  his  people,  led  by  Am- 
nion and  his  company,  left  the  city 
where  they  had  known  so  much  sorrow 
and  toil.  They  safely  passed  the 
sleeping  Lamanites  and  hurried  into 
the  shadows  of  the  wilderness.  To 
further  avoid  observation  they  took  a 
circuitous  route  around  Shilom,  which 
was  on  the  north  of  Lehi-Nephi,  and 
from  there  made  their  way  towards 
Z'lrahemla,  guided  by  Amnion  and  his 
vcn.  This  time  there  was  no  wander- 
ing about  in  the  wilderness,  for  the 
guides  knew  the  way  to  Zarahemla, 
though  the  distance  between  the  two 
cities  would  naturally  make  the  jour- 
ney a  hard  one,  for  we  suppose  it  was 
accomplished  almost  altogether  on 
font.  It  is  thought  they  were  travel- 
ing at  least  21  or  22  days,  camping  at 
convenient  places,  and  then  moving  on 
again  towards  their  destination. 

They  were  gladly  received  by  King 
Mosiah  and  his  people,  and  their  sad 
story  listened  to  with  much  interest. 
\\Miat  rest  and  peace  they  must  have 
experienced  in  the  prospered  land  of 
Zarahemla.  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  good  King  Mosiah  after  the 
afflictions  and  bondage  they  had  suf- 
fered in  Lehi-Nephi !  Surely  the  Lord 
had  been  merciful  unto  them.  Their 
repentance  had  brought  about  their 
complete  deliverance,  not  only  from 
their  enemies,  but  from  sin  and  dark- 
ness. 

These  events  took  nlace  about  112 
F).  C,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Mo- 
siah's  reign. 

Illustration  :  Escape  of  Children  of 
T'-rael  from  bondage  (Exodus  14:19- 
31.) 
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Lesson  24.     Deliverance  of  Alma  and  His 
People  Through  Faith. 

(There  being  no  new  text  given  in 
the  outhne  for  "Lesson  24,  entitled,  "A 
Corrupted  Priesthood,"  it  is  suggested 
that  Lesson  25  be  substituted  for  it, 
and  that  the  lessons  following  be 
moved  forward,  until  we  come  to  Les- 
son 3L'the  text  of  which  affords  ample 
material  for  two  lessons.) 

Teacher's  Text:  Mosiah  23rd  and 
24th  chapters. 

Pupils'  Text :     Mosiah  24 :8-25. 

Individual  Assignments :  Mosiah 
23:1-5;  Mosiah  23:6-14;  Mosiah  23: 
21-28;  Mosiah  23:29-39;  Mosiah  24: 
1-7. 

Predominant  Thought :  Fervent 
prayer  is  answered. 

Memory  Gem : 

"Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye^ 

When  none  but  God  is  near." 

"And  Alma  and  his  people  did  not 
raise  their  voices  to  the  Lord  their 
God,  but  did  pour  out  their  hearts  to 
Him ;  and  He  did  know  the  thoughts 
of  their  hearts." 

Review  events  in  the  history  of 
Alma  and  his  people. 

Lesson  Setting:  Hclam — "A  very 
beautiful  and  pleasant  land :  a  land  of 
pure  water."  In  the  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  p.  97,  appears  a  small 
picture,  which  is  called  the  Land  of 
Helam.  It  shows  the  tropical  vegeta- 
tion and  bodies  of  water.  After  whom 
was  it  named?  It  was  eight  days' 
journey  from  Lehi-Nephi,  presumably 
to  the  north,  and  twelve  days'  journey 
from  Zarahemla. 

Valley  of  Alina^Uere  the  people  of 
Alma  tarried  one  day,  and  "here  they 
all — men,  women,  and  children — 
poured  out  their  thanks  to  God  for 
their  deliverance." 

Lesson  Statement:  "When  -Alma 
and  his  people  found  the  pleasant  Land 
of  Helam,  thev  concluded  to  make  it 
their  home,  and  they  immediately  set 


to  work  to  till  the  soil  and  build  a  city. 
Now  that  they  were  established  as  a 
separate  people,  independent  of  both 
Lamanite  and  Nephite  princes,  they 
desired  a  form  of  temporal  govern- 
ment with  Alma  as  their  king.  This 
honor  he  declined.  He  rehearsed  to 
them  the  history  of  their  fathers^  he 
pictured  to  them  the  infamies  of  King 
Noah's  reign ;  he  showed  them  how  a 
wicked  ruler  could  lead  his  subjects 
into  all  manner  of  evil,  and  how  such 
things  led  to  bondage ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  how  much  better  it  was 
to  have  the  Lord  as  their  King  and 
Ruler,  and  to  be  guided  by  His  ser- 
vants under  His  inspiration.  This 
counsel  the  people  wisely  accepted. 
.Mma,  though  not  bearing  the  title  of 
king,  acted  as  their  leader,  as  their 
high  priest  and  prophet,  and  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  God  to  them  whenever 
His  holv  word  was  graciously  given 
them.  In  this  happv  state  the  people 
of  Helam  continued  for  some  years, 
the  Lord  greatly  prospeting  them  and 
crowning  "their  labors  with  abundant 
increase. 

How  long  these  blissful  days  lasted 
we  are  not  told  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon;  but  as  the  Lord  chastens  those 
whom  He  loves,  so.  after  a  time.  He 
permitted  the  Lamanites  to  discover 
their  secluded  and  happy  home,  and  to 
bring  them  into  bondage.  We  must 
remember  that  Alma  and  his  people 
were  among  those  concerning  whom 
.■\binadi  prophesied.  They,  too,  real- 
ized the  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Nevertheless,  because  of  their 
faith  the  Lord  was  very  merciful  to 
them. 

It  so  happened  that  a  Lamanite 
army  corps  (the  one  that  had  been 
pursuing  Limhi  and  his  people)  lost 
themselves  in  the  wilderness.  While 
traveling  hither  and  thither,  not  know- 
ing which  way  to  go,  they  came  across 
a  body  of  men  who  had  once  been  the 
priests  of  King  Noah,  but  who  had  fled 
to  escape  the  just  indignation  their 
continued  iniquities  had  aroused. 
These  priests,  whose  leader  was  Amu- 
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Ion,  joined  the  Lamanite  troops,  and 
unitedly  endeavored  to  get  back  to  the 
Land  of  Nephi,  While  thus  engaged 
they  wandered  near  the  City  of  Helam. 

When  Alma's  people  first  perceived 
the  approach  of  this  bodv  of  men  thev 
were  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  around 
the  city,  into  which  they  immediately 
fled  in  great  fear.  In  this  perilous 
hour  the  faith  and  courage  of  Alma 
were  shown.  He  gathered  the  people 
around  him,  called  upon  them  to  cast 
aside  their  fears,  and  to  remember  the 
God  who  had  ever  delivered  those  who 
trusted  in  Him.  The  words  of  Alma 
silenced  the  fears  of  the  people,  and 
they  called  mightily  upon  the  Lord  to 
soften  the  hearts  of  the  Lamanites  that 
they  might  spare  their  lives  and  those 
of  their  wives  and  little  ones.  Then, 
with  the  assurance  in  their  hearts  that 
God  would  hearken  unto  their  prayers. 
Alma  and  his  brethren  went  forth  out 
of  their  city  and  delivered  themselves 
up  to  their  former  foes. 

The  Lamanites  made  promises  to 
grant  the  people  of  Helam  their  lives 
and  liberty  if  they  would  show  them, 
the  way  to  the  land  of  Nephi.  Having 
obtained  this  information  they  broke 
their  promises  and  made  Amnion  king 
over  a  wide  district  of  country,  includ- 
ing the  land  of  Helam. 

Alma  and  Amnion  had  known  each 
other  in  the  days  when  they  both  be- 
longed to  King  Noah's  priesthood,  and 
with  the  bitterness  of  an  apostate,  the 
latter  soon  commenced  to  persecute 
those  who  were  faithful  to  the  Lord. 
He  placed  task-masters  over  them, 
imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  them, 
and  otherwise  afflicted  them  griev- 
ously. 

In  their  affliction  the  people  of  Alma 
cried  unceasingly  to  heaven  for  deliv- 
erance, but  even  their  prayers  were  an 
annoyance  to  their  taskmasters,  and 
thev  were  forbidden  to  lift  up  their 
voices  in  supplication  to  the  Lord :  but 
the  tvrants  could  not  prevent  them 
from  still  pouring  out  their  hearts  to 
Flim.  He  answered  in  His  own  way : 
He  did  not  bring  them  immediate  de- 


liverance, but  He  strengthened  their 
backs  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  placed 
upon  them,  and  strong  in  the  faith  that 
he  would  at  last  release  them  from 
bondage,  they  toiled  on  with  cheerful- 
ness and  patience.  . 

In  His  due  time  the  Lord  delivered 
them.  Having  revealed  His  intentions 
to  Alma  that  the  people  might  make 
ready.  He  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  come 
upon  the  Lamanite  guards  and  task- 
masters. The  hour  to  strike  for  liberty 
had  arrived,  but  it  was  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  leaving  their  homes  and  pos- 
sessions. LInder  the  guidance  of  Alma 
they  departed  into  the  wilderness.  At 
eventide  they  rested  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, which  they  called  Alma ;  but  they 
did  not  tarry  there.  The  next  day 
they  pushed  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  continued  their  journey  until 
they  arrived  at  the  land  of  Zarahemla, 
which  they  reached  in  twelve  days' 
travel  from  the  Valley  of  Alma. 

Their  arrival  amongst  their  Nephite 
kindred  was  the  occasion  of  great  joy 
both  to  them  and  to  the  people  of  King 
jMosiah,  which  joy  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  thaf  Limhi  and  his  people  had 
also  arrived  in  safety  at  the  home  of 
their  forefathers  a  short  time  previ- 
ously, thus  uniting  all  the  Nephite 
people  (except  the  few  apostates  with 
Amnion)  in  one  land  and  under  one 
king. 

Alma  and  his  people  must  have 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Helam  quite  a 
number  of  3'ears,  as  he  is  called  a 
young  man  at  the  time  of  Abinadi's 
martyrdom,  and  at  the  time  he  led  his 
people  into  the  land  of  Zarahemla  he 
was  more  than  fifty  years  old,  possibly 
several  years  older."  (Dictionary  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.) 

Illustration :  .Story  of  Joseph 
Smith's  first  prayer ;  how  he  continued 
to  pray  in  his  heart  when  his  verbal 
utterance  ceased. 

Manual  Work:  Have  pupils  write 
in  their  notebooks  the  names  of  Alma 
and  Amnion,  and  very  briefly  state 
prominent  characteristics  of  each. 

Also  have  them  choose  and  write  the 
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verse    which   they   consider   the   most 
beautiful  in  this  lesson. 

Third  Year — Lessons  for  August. 

[Prepared   by   Harold   G.   Reynolds   and  J. 
Leo  Fairbanks.] 

Lesson  22.     Moses  the  Lawgiver. 

Teacher's  text :  Ex.  19,  20.  32:1- 
10. 

Pupils'  text:     Ex.  19:1-20. 

Predominent  thought :  The  Lord 
promises  to  make  of  Israel  "an  holy 
nation"  if  they  will  keep  His  coven- 
ant, and  as  a  guide  He  gives  to  the 
people,  through  Moses,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

Memory  Gem:  Ex.  20:1-17  (The 
Ten  Commandments)  Teachers  should 
explain  the  meaning  of  these  com- 
mandments, and  emphasize  those  that 
are  applicable  to  the  pupils — such  as 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Place :  In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
camped  before  Mt.  Sinai. 

These  mountains  are  known  as  Hor- 
eb  and  also  Sinai.  Among  the  solemn  ' 
solitudes  of  Sinai  is  a  wide  amphithea- 
tre, reached  by  two  converging  valleys, 
and  confronted  by  an  enormous  per- 
pendicular, clifif,  the  Ras  Safsafeh,  a 
"natural  altar"  before  which  the  na- 
tion had  room  to  congregate,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  unparalleled  revelation 
which  awaited  them. 

The  promises  God  had  made  to  Ab- 
raham, must  be  fulfilled.  Israel  had 
been  in  bondage  for  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  They  had  as- 
sociated with  the  Egyptains  who  were 
"an  Idolatrous  people.  They  had  a 
traditional  knowledge  of  their  God." 
"The  true  and  living  God."  Now  they 
must  decide  whether  they  should  have 
Him  as  their  own  and  only  Deity.  The 
acceptance  of  Him  as  their  God  in- 
volved the  doing  of  His  will  and  ac- 
cepting of  His  law  and  command- 
ments as  the  supreme  law  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  covenant  to  be  made 
with  their  God  through  Moses  would 
be  a  virtual  renewal  of  the  covenant 


made    long   before    with   their    father 
.Abraham. 

One  of  the  most  solemn  events  in 
the  history  of  this  people  is  doubtless 
the  establishment  of  Jehovah's  cove- 
nant with  Israel.  First,  Moses  went 
up  to  the  mountain  unto  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  called  to  him  out  of  the  moun- 
tain, telling  him  to  remind  the  peo- 
ple how  He  had  delivered  them  out  of 
bondage,  and  what  He  had  already 
done  for  them  against  the  Egyptains, 
and  promised  if  they  would  obey  His 
voice  and  keep  His  covenant  "then 
shall  ye  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people,  and  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation."  Moses  made  known  to  the 
people  the  words  as  the  Lord  had 
commanded  him,  and  they  answered, 
"^11  thst  the  Lord  has  spoken  we  will 
do."  The  people  were  then  to  puri- 
fy themselves  for  three  days  and  pre- 
pare to  go  to  the  mountain  where  the 
Lord  would  come  to  Moses  in  a  thick 
'-•--1  rind  would  speak  to  him  before 
all  the  people,  that  they  might  believe 
him  forever.  On  the  third  day  the 
mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  thick 
cloud,  and  there  were  heavv  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings  upon  the  mount, 
and  the  people  in  the  camp  feared  and 
trembled.  From  admist  the  darkness 
and  above  the  trumpet's  sounds  God's 
voice  was  heard  calling  Moses  up  into 
the  mount,  commanding  him  to  charge 
the  people  lest  they  should  break 
through  the  bounds  to  gaze  on  the 
Lord,  and  to  prepare  the  elders  to 
come  up  with  him  and  Aaron.  Then 
followed  the  greatest  event  of  the 
covenant.  From  the  midst  of  the  fire 
and  smoke  the  voice  of  God  was  heard 
giving  the  Ten  Commandments.  This 
was  the  only  part  of  the  law  given  by 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  to  the  assembled 
Deople.  They  were  afterwards  writ- 
ten on  tables  of  stone  (Deut.  5  :22).  As 
soon  as  the  Lord  had  done  speaking, 
the  people  were  overcome  with  terror, 
and  prayed  Moses  that  he  would 
=rieak  to  them  in  place  of  the  Lord. 
Th-'n   Moses   drew  near  to  the  thick 
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darkness  where  God  was.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  six  days  he  re- 
ceived a  series  of  precepts  which  form 
a  practical  interpretation  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  These  words  of  the 
Lord  were  written  in  a  book,  which 
he  named  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
and  were  read  by  Moses  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  people.  These  precepts 
were  followed  by  promises  relating 
to  the  people's  future  course.  The 
land  of  Canaan  was  clearly  marked 
out  as  their  future  destination  and  its 
gradual  conquest  assured  to  them. 
(Exod.  23:23.) 

The  chosen  party,  inchiding  Aaron, 
his  two  sons,  the  seventy  elders  of 
Israel  and  Moses,  their  leader,  then 
received  a  vision  of  the  true  glory  of 
Jehovah.  Moses  was  then  called  up 
into  the  mount  to  receive  the  tables 
of  stone  and  the  law  which  God  had 
written,  while  Aaron  and  Hur  were 
left  to  govern  the  people.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  Here  he  received  instructions 
as  to  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  form  of  the  ark,  the  sacrifices, 
and  other  ordinances  of  divine  wor- 
ship. 

A  week  had  passed  and  Moses  did 
not  return,  and  the  Israelits  began  to 
think  they  had  lost  their  leader.  They 
said  to  Aaron  "Up,  make  us  gods 
which  shall  go  before  us.  Aaron  yield- 
ed to  their  demand,  and  asked  the 
people  for  their  golden  ear-rings  from 
which  he  made  a  "molten  calf,"  the 
symbol  of  the  Egyptian  Deity  Apis. 
This  they  worshipped.  God  then  sent 
Moses  down  from  the  mount,  telling 
him  of  the  people's  sin.  and  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  them,  and  promising  to 
make  a  new  nation.  Moses  pleaded 
for  them,  and  God  did  not  destroy 
"^'-•"^  Moses  came  down  from  the 
mount  and  when  he  saw  the  people 
dancing  before  the  golden  calf,  in  in- 
dignation he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his 
hands  and  broke  them  in  pieces.  He 
then  destroved  the  calf,  and  reproved 
the  people  for  their  sin  and  promised 
to  intercede  for  them  with  the  Lord. 


God  blotted  out  their  sins,  and 
promised  Moses  that  he  would  work 
wonders  for  them,  and  would  bring 
them  into  the  promised  land,  and  ad- 
ded a  new  warning  against  their  fall- 
ing into  the  idolatry  of  Canaan.  Moses 
went  up  to  the  mountain  again  and 
remained  forty  days  and  nights.  There 
he  received  anew  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  the  two  tables  he  had 
taken  up  with  him.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  written  thereupon  by 
God  Himself.  Moses  returned  to  the 
people  and  the  glory  of  God  shown  so 
iDrightly  from  his  face  that  the  people 
were  afraid  to  come  near  him.  He 
gathered  the  congregation  together, 
and  after  repeating  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath he  asked  the  people  for  their  free 
gifts  for  the  building  of  the  tabernacle 
and  its  furniture.  The  people  com- 
pleted the  tabernacle  and  remained 
there  for  some  time,  then  continued 
their  journey  in  the  wilderness. 

Lesson    23.     The  Tabernacle  in  the  Wil- 
derness. 

Teacher's  Text:  Exodus  35:1-29, 
36:2-7,  40:17-38.  Psalm  15.  Psalm 
99 :6-9. 

Pupils'     Text:     Exodus     40:16-38. 

Special  Assignment:  Exodus  35: 
1-29,  36:2-7:  33:7-11. 

Suggestive  Truth :  The  Lord's  house 
which  is  builded  by  sacrifice  and 
devotion  is  a  sacred  place.  It  is  ap- 
proved by  Him  and  we  should  have  a 
deep  sense  of  reverence  for  it  as  a 
i^hce  of  worship  and  communion.  Let 
us  reioice  at  the  privilege  of  talking 
with  God  through  prayer. 

Teview  the  lesson  of  last  Sunday. 
Call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  place 
for  Israel  to  worship  and  the  need  of 
ordinances  as  outward  signs  of  inner 
devotion  and  worship. 

Repeat  the  first  four  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments. 

The  tabernacle  was  set  up  at  Mt. 
Horeb  about  a  month  before  Israel 
"repared  for  their  long  journev  into 
the  \\-ilderness.  All  things  being:  pre- 
pared according  to  the  pattern.  Moses 
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was  commanded  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  of  the  second  year  to  set 
up  the  taljernacle,  and  to  place  therein 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  all  the 
sacred  vessels  and  furniture  and  to 
anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the 
priesthood.  When  all  had  been  com- 
pleted God's  presence  was  vouchsafed 
by  a  visible  token.  The  glory  of.  the 
Lord   filled   the   tabernacle. 

The  tabernacle  was  the  tent  of  Je- 
hovah erected  in  the  midst  of  the  tents 
of  the  people.  It  was  portable  and 
was  erected  as  a  place  for  offering  sac- 
rifices as  well  as  a  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  continued  presence  with 
Israel. 

The  teacher  should  read  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  tabernacle.  Dr.  Smith's 
gives  necessary  details  and  is  easily 
understood.  Care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  tell  too  much.  Emphasize  the 
idea  of  the  "Holy  Place,"  "Holy  of 
Holies,"  "Court,"  "Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant," and  "Brazen  Akar."  Call  at- 
tention to  the  successive  steps  in 
building  the  tabernacle:  1,  free  will 
ofterings;  2,  willing  and  joyous  re- 
sponse ;  3,  finishing  the  work ;  4,  God's 
acceptance.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the 
tabernacle  to  show  the  class. 

Ask  concerning  the  building  of  your 
own  meetinghouse:  How  it  was  ac- 
complished by  offerings  of  money  or 
work.  When  was  it  dedicated?  Who 
helped  built  it?  Why  do  we  build 
Churches?  Can  we  not  worship  at 
home?  Why  do  we  meet?  If  it  is  for 
a  sacred  purpose  should  we  meet  with 
reverence?  Our  duty  towards  each 
other  in  the  congregation.  Is  it  differ- 
ent for  boys  and  girls  than  for  men 
and  women? 

The  story  of  the  first  church  for 
worship  the  true  and  living  God  is 
an  interesting  one.  While  Moses  was 
talking  with  God  the  Lord  said, 
"Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  and 
tell  them  that  everyone  whose  heart 
maketh  him  willing  may  bring  offer- 
ing." Ask  all  children  to  open  their 
Bibles  to  Exodus  25:3-7,  and  one  of 
them  read.     Now  read  the  8th  verse. 


The  people  began  searching  for  what 
they  could  give.  Read  Exodus  36:4-7 
to  see  how  they  responded.  Before 
they  had  been  in  camp  a  year  all  was 
completed  and  put  in  place.  The  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  containing  the  tables 
of  stone  on  which  the  Ten  Command- 
ments were  engraven,  was  placed  in 
the  Lloly  of  Holies,  the  table  of  shew- 
bread  and  the  lampstand  with  seven 
lamps  were  all  in  the  holy  place,  and 
outside  the  court  was  the  great  brass 
altar  where  sacrifices  were  to  be 
burned,  and  the  laver  in  which  was 
water  to  be  used  by  the  priests.  Around 
the  court  were  hung  curtains  and  all 
things  touched  with  oil  as  a  sign  that 
they  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God.  When  all  was  finished  and  the 
sacrifice  offered  up  the  cloud  of  God's 
presence  filled  the  tabernacle.  Read 
Ex.  40:35. 

The  tabernacle  was  made  so  as  to 
be  taken  down  and  put  up  without 
much  trouble.  "It  was  a  building  de- 
signed to  contain  the  sacred  Ark,  the 
special  symbol  of  God's  presence,  and 
was  set  within  an  inclosed  space  called 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  This  en- 
closure was  an  oblong,  150  feet  by 
75  feet,  standing  east  and  west  with 
an  eastern  entrance.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  hangings  of  fine  twisted 
linen  on  canvas  suspended  from  pillars 
seven  and  one-half  feet  apart,  to  which 
curtains  were  attached  by  hooks  of 
silver.  The  tabernacle  itself  was 
placed  in  the  western  half  of  the  en- 
closure ;  in  the  outer  or  eastern  half, 
not  far  from  the  entrance  stood  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  between  which 
and  the  tabernacle,  was  the  laver  of 
brass  at  which  the  priests  washed  their 
hands  and  feet  every  time  they  minis- 
tered. 

The  tabernacle  was  an  oblong  rec- 
tangular structure  45  feet  by  15  feet 
by  15  feet  high.  The  interior  was 
divided  into  2  sections.  The  first  or 
outer  being  two  thirds,  and  the  inner, 
one-third  of  the  whole.  The  former 
was   called  the   Holy  place  and  con- 
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tained  the  candlestick  on  one  side,  the 
table  of  shewbread  opposite,  and  in  the 
center  between  them  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  inner  portion  was  the  Holy 
of  Holies  and  contained  the  ark  con- 
taining the  tablets  of  stone,  covered  by 
the  mercy  seat  and  surmounted  by 
figures  of  gold  cherubim.  The  walls  of 
this  structure  were  made  of  shittim 
(acacia)  wood  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
A  sumptuous  curtain  of  linen  embroid- 
ered with  figures  of  cherubim  in  gold 
and  other  colors,  divided  the  Holy 
place  from  the  most  Holy  place  and 
was  called  the  veil. 

In  the  outer  court  was  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  when  the  people  had 
a  share  in  the  services.  On  this  aUar 
all  sacrifices  were  offered  except  sin 
offerings  which  were  made  outside  the 
cjimp  "■ — From  Smith's  Smaller  Scrip- 
ture History. 

In  this  movable  structure  where  the 
sacred  ordinances  were  to  be 
performed,  God  showed  His  approval 
by  a  visible  sign  that  rested  on  the 
tabernacle.  It  was  a  great  lesson  to 
Israel  and  demanded  their  devotion 
and  faith  and  trust  in  His_  guiding 
nrovidence.  Gradually  the  visible  man- 
ifestation of  God's  approval  has  been 
removed  and  today  we  worship  Him 
in  soirit  and  truth,  knowing  Him  and 
trusting  Him.  The  great  lesson  of  a 
spiritual  worship  has  been  learned. 
Our  nlaces  of  worship  must  be  as 
sacred  to  us  as  those  of  ancient  Israel. 
Have  pupils  draw  in  their  note  books 
n  diagram  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
outer  court. 

Show  pictures  of  the  tabernacle  and 
Israel   at   worship. 

Preview  the  lesson  for  next  Sun- 
day. Can  you  encourage  testimony 
hearing  along  the  lines  of  reverence 
for  places  of  worship,  the  sacredness 
of  communication  with  God,  and  the 
need  of  getting  closely  in  touch  with 
His  divine  nature  in  order  to  hear 
His  message? 

Repeat  the  Ten  Commandments. 


Lesson  24.     Moses  as  a  Mediator  for  His 
People. 

"•'^'-her's  Text:     Num.    1:1-4,  45- 
.=^4.  11.11-13,28-36.11,12. 
Pupils'  Text:     Numbers  12. 
Special  Assignment :     Num.  10,  29- 
36:11,  1-15.    16-35. 

Suggestive  Truth:  True  leader- 
ship requires  nobility  of  character  that 
does  not  seek  selfish  ends,  but  is  al- 
wavs  ready  to  serve  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  best  way. 

Review  the  lesson  and  memory  gem 
of  last  Sunday.  Review  especially 
Moses'  intercessions  on  behalf  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

Israel  was  now  promised  again  the 
land  of  Palestine  as  an  inheritance,  but 
were  warned  against  the  idolatry  of 
Canaan.  After  building  the  tabernacle 
with  the  free  gifts  of  the  people  and 
spending  much  time  in  arrangingthe 
.'^ervice  of  the  sanctuarv,  preparations 
were  made  to  resume  their  journey. 

A  census  was  taken  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  camp  which  was  found 
to  consist  of  more  than  600,000  men 
from  20  years  upward,  exclusive  of 
th°  Levites  who  were  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Jehovah  in  place  of  the 
first  born. 

.After  dwelling  at  Horeb  near  Sinai 
nearly  one  vear.  the  word  of  lehovah 
nine  to  them  commanding  that  thev 
'hould  iournev  onward.  The  aim  of 
th°  iournev  was  to  take  possession  of 
t-'^e  land  that  had  been  Promised  them. 
The  sio-n  or  cloud  of  Jehovah's  pres- 
pvr-p  which  had  rested  over  the  taber- 
narlp  was  lifted  as  a  sisn  of  the  de- 
parture. Durino-  the  iournev  this  cloud 
\vq=;  dark  bv  day  and  luminous  bv 
night. 

In  following  the  route  of  the  Isracl- 
i>"s  we  must  remember  that  its  eeneral 
direction  is  northward  from  Sinai  to 
the  mount  of  the  ^morites,  the  hiclv 
brds  of  southern  Palestine.  The  two 
-^•treme  points  are  the  camp  before 
Sinai  on  the  south  of  Kadish  on  the 
noth.  The  distance  between  thpse 
points  was  eleven  days'  journey  or  165 
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miles."  The  land  over  which  they  trav- 
eled is  a  sterile  table-land  of  sandstone 
from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  high  and  con- 
sisting of  rolling  plains  with  a  gravelly 
surface,  with  few  springs,  and  these 
mostly  of  impure  water.  Where  there 
are  streams  they  are  dry  during  most 
of  the  year.  This  was  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  "the  great  and  terrible  wil- 
derness" (Deut.  1:19).  The  only  in- 
habitants of  this  region  were  the  Amal- 
ekites  who  roamed  through  this  wil- 
derness. They  were  bitter  enemies  of 
Israel,  attacking  the  rear  whenever 
possible  and  often  destroyed  detached 
companies.  Their  only  pitched  battle 
with  Israel  occurred  at  Rephidin,  near 
Sinai.  Their  power  was  long  after- 
wards broken  by  Saul  and  they  were 
completely  routed  by  David. 

"The  people  left  Egypt  a  crowd  of 
fugitive  slaves  with  only  the  rudiments 
of  national  organization  and  the  dim- 
mest religious  ideals.  But  the  interval 
had  effected  an  immense  change.  They 
had  now  become  an  organized  people 
with  laws,  a  constitution  or  covenant, 
a  priesthood,  a  religious  ritual  and 
house  of  worship,  and  with  a  political 
and  military  organization  under  judges 
and  officers  placed  over  thousands, 
hundreds,  fifties  and  tens  (Exodus  18: 
25),  and  a  general  council  of  seventy 
elders  which  the  rabbis  believe  was  the 
origin  of  the  Sanhedrin."  (Peloubet's 
Select  Notes.) 

Seventv:  Exodus  24:1,  9:  Luke  10: 
1-17:  Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  107:25,  34, 
97. 

Silver  trumpets  were  used  by  Israel 
the  same  as  we  use  church  bells  and  as 
military  organizations  use  bugles. 

The  invitation  to  Hobab,  Moses' 
brother-in-law,  was  two-fold;  (1) 
"Come  and  we  will  do  thee  good,"  (2) 
"Thou  knowest  the  wilderness  and 
mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes."  Even 
though  they  had  the  presence  of  God 
in  the  cloud,  Hobab  was  helpful  in  di- 
recting them  to  water,  fuel,  and 
pasture  and  helping  them  keep  clear  of 
regions  affected  by  hurricanes  or  in- 
fested  with  robbers.     Because  of  be- 


longing to  a  powerful  tribe  he  could 
secure  supplies  and  protection  and  re- 
veal the  location  of  wells  which  Arabs 
are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  covered  up. 
(Peloubet's  Select  Notes.)  Hobab 
was  willing  to  go  with  Israel  because 
of  the  service  he  could  render  rather 
than  for  selfish  ends  (See  aim  of  les- 
son). For  the  truly  noble  the  second 
argument  is  better  than  the  first.  How 
many  of  us  are  willing  to  serve  for  the 
good  we  can  do  others? 

The  quail  is  not  able  to  sustain  itself 
long  in  flight.  They  have  a  peculiar 
way  of  migrating  in  great  numbers 
and  after  flying  a  few  miles  can  be 
easily  caught.  The  place  where  quail 
were  furnished  was  named  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  (the  graves  of  lust). 

Forgetfulness  of  their  covenants 
and  God's  overshadowing  mercy  seem 
to  have  lead  Israel  to  sin.  Sin  always 
awakens  God's  displeasure  which  is  a 
necessary  part  of  His  divine  makeup. 

Mediation  for  sin  is  the  essence  of 
Christ's  mission  and  the  record  of  it  is 
the  new  testament.  Mediation  is  con- 
tinually appearing  in  the  old  testament 
narrative.  Abraham  pleading  for  So- 
dom is  an  excellent  example.  Recount 
some  instances  of  Moses  mediations. 
A  particularly  generous  pleading  that 
would  be  welcomed  by  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  one  in  which  the  petitioner 
forgets  himself  in  his  desire  to  do  good 
for  others.  Moses  received  commen- 
dation for  his  mediation  and  interces- 
sion as  recorded  in  Numbers  12  :3. 

No  doubt  many  Israelites  felt  more 
free  to  censure,  after  70  elders  shared 
with  Moses  the  spirit  that  was  upon 
him.  Aaron  and  IMiriam  knew  their 
brother  well  and  felt  to  blame  him  for 
what  they  thought  a  fault.  How  many 
of  us  are  apt  to  criticise  our  brethren 
in  authority  because  of  being  familiar 
with  them?  Should  we  take  to  heart 
the  lesson  of  Aaron  and  Miriam? 

.  Moses'  divine  favor  was  gained  be- 
cause of  his  great  faithfulness.  God 
would  talk  to  him  face  to  face  while  to 
other  prophets  He  made  Himself 
known  in  visions  and  dreams.     That 
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Moses  was  worthy  of  talking  to  God 
mouth  to  mouth  can  not  be  doubted 
when  we  consider  his  desire  to  serve 
his  people.  He  was  not  envious  nor 
suspicious  of  others  who  were  working 


for  the  same  purpose  towards  which 
he  was  striving.  With  true  greatness 
lie  wished  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
might  be  prophets. 


Firil  Intermediate  Department. 


Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman ;  Win.  D.  Owen, 

First  Year  —  Lessons  for  August. 

[By    Josiah    Burrows.] 

Lesson    22.     Nephi's  Warning  to  the  Ne- 
phites. 

[For  Second  Sunday  in  August.] 

Text:  Helaman  7,  8;  "Story 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Chapter,  38. 

Nephi,  the  son  of  Helaman,  was  a 
most  noble  and  exemplary  character ; 
a  man  of  great  faith,  strong  spiritu- 
ality, undaunted  courage  and  whole- 
souled  devotion  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  He  lived  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  and  witnessed  the  great  de- 
cline of  the  Nephite  nation,  which  had 
become  weak  and  impotent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  wickedness  and 
transgressions  of  the  people. 

Having  been  rejected  by  the  people 
of  the  land  northward,  he  returned  in 
sorrow  to  Zarahemla  greatly  deplor- 
ing the  condition  in  which  he  found 
the  people  of  his  native  city.  The 
Gadianton  robbers  held  undisputed 
sway  over  the  people.  That  had 
usurped  the  civil  offices,  and  were  rul- 
ing the  people  according  to  their  own 
corrupt  and  unprincipled  methods. 
This  great  iniquity  had  come  upon  the 
Nephites  in  a  very  few  years,  and  the 
contrast  was  so  marked,  as  to  cause 
Nephi  to  lament  that  he  had  not  lived 
at  the  time  when  Lehi  left  Jerusalem, 
V  hen  the  people  being  less  numerous 
could  be  easily  controlled. 

In  the  garden  of  Nephi's  house  at 
Znrahemla,  a  tower  had  been  erected, 
upon  which  it  was  Nephi's  custom  to 
offer  his  devotions  to  the  Lord.  Some 
people  in  passing  observed  him  praying. 


Josiah  Burrows,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 

and,  telling  others  what  they  had  seen, 
a  multitude  soon  gathered,  whom 
Nephi  proceeded  to  address.  He  asked 
them  if  they  had  gathered  that  he 
might  tell  them  of  their  iniquities? 
He  told  them  that  the  devil  had  ob- 
tained a  great  hold  upon  their  hearts, 
and  asked  how  they  could  give  them- 
selves up  to  one  who  sought  to  drag 
them  down  to  misery  and  woe.  He 
called  upon  them  to  repent  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord,  and  predicted  that  if 
they  did  not,  the  Lord  would  curse 
them  and  scatter  them  that  they  should 
become  meat  for  dogs  and  wild  beasts. 
He  charged  them  with  having  set  their 
hearts  vipon  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  sharply  rebuked  them  for  their 
sins  and  crimes,  and  further  told  them 
if  they  did  not  repent,  they  would  lose 
possession  of  their  cities,  and  the  lands 
of  their  inheritance.  He  said  that  the 
Lord  would  be  more  merciful  unto 
the  Lamanites  than  unto  them,  for 
they  had  not  sinned  against  the  light 
and  knowledge  that  the  Nephites  pos- 
sessed. He  rebuked  them  also  for 
their  pride  and  riches,  and  for  uniting 
themselves  with  the  notorious  Gadi- 
anton bands.  Nephi  concluded  his 
significent  warning  with  the  statement, 
that  the  Lord  had  made  these  things 
known  unto  him,  and  that  unless  they 
repented  they  should  perish,  and  be 
destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Among  the  multitudes  were  a  num- 
lier  of  judges  members  of  the  Gadian- 
ton band,  who  became  very  angry  with 
Nephi,  in  consequence  of  his  scathing 
denunciation  of  their  iniquities,  and 
tried  to  stir  up  the  people  against  him. 
But  in  this  they  were  not  successful, 
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as  many  had  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  force  and  truth  of  Nephi's  state- 
qient  and  felt  that  he  indeed  was  a 
prophet  of  God. 

Nephi  again  addressed  them,  and 
cited  the  examples  of  the  prophets  of 
old,  even  Moses,  Abraham,  Zenock, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lehi  and  Nephi,  and 
asked  if  the  Lord  has  blessed  His 
servants  in  those  days  with  such  re- 
markable powers,  why  should  He  not 
do  likewise  to  His  servants  in  these 
days?  He  finally  charged  them  with 
having  rejected  the  truth  and  re- 
belled against  God,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  terrible  crimes  were  ripe  for 
destruction ;  and  as  a  sign  told  them 
if  they  would  go  to  the  hall  of  justice 
they  would  find  their  judge  murdered, 
having  been  slain  by  his  brother,  who 
was  anxious  to  take  his  place  upon  the 
judgment  seat. 

Lesson  23.     Nephi  Charged  with  Murder. 

[For  Third  Sunday  in  August.] 

Text :     Helaman  9 :  "Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon"  Chapter  38. 

When  Nephi  had  finished  his  re- 
markable address,  five  men  at  once 
started  for  the  judgment  hall,  to 
learn  whether  Nephi's  prediction  was 
true.  Although  they  did  not  believe 
his  statement,  having  no  faith  in  Ne- 
phi's inspiration,  yet  their  curiosity 
was  greatly  aroused  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Nephi's  words  had  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  them.  When 
they  arrived  and  discovered  the  slain 
Judge,  they  were  so  overcome  by  the 
terrible  sight  that  they  sank  to  the 
floor,  and  realizing  the  truth  of  Ne- 
phi's prophetic  words,  were  seized  with 
fear  and  trembling,  fearful  of  the 
other  judgements  which  Nephi  had 
stated  should  come  upon  them. 
.  .After  the  murder  of  Seezoram  the 
Judge,  some  servants  engaged  at  the 
hall  gave  the  alarm,  and  many  citizens 
came  in.  and  finding  the  slain  judge 
and  the  five  men  upon  the  floor,  sup- 
posing the  later  to  be  the  murderers, 
seized  and  bound  them  and  cast  them 
into  prison.     On  the  morrow  a  great 


company  gathered  to  attend  the  burial 
of  the  judge,  among  them  the  judges 
who  were  at  the  garden  of  Nephi. 
These  inquired  about  the  five  men  who 
had  ran  to  the  judgment  hall  but  had 
not  returned,  and  learning  that  some 
strangers  had  been  cast  into  prison, 
caused  that  they  should  be  brought 
forth,  and  as  they  proved  to  be  the  rnis- 
sing  ones,  were  called  upon  to  explain 
what  had  happened  to  them  from  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  the  hall 
of  justice. 

The  five  men  then  related  their  ex- 
periences,   how    they    had    found    the 
slain  judge,  and     on  recovering  from 
the    shock    had    found    themselves    in 
prison,  but  protested  that  they  did  not 
know   who   had   committed   the   deed. 
The  judges  then  expounded  the  mat- 
ter to  the  people,  and  accused  Nephi  of 
having   committed   the   crime,    saying 
that    Nephi    must    have    agreed    with 
some  one  to  slay  Seezoram  in  order 
to  prove  his  words  true.    The  five  men 
were  at  once  released  from  prison,  and 
the  judges  caused  that  Nephi  should 
be  bound  and  brought  before  the  peo- 
ple.   They  at  once  charged  Nephi  with 
being  a  confederate,  and  tried  to  make 
him  confess  who  had  done  the  deed, 
even  offering  him  money  and  his  lib- 
erty to  state  who  was  the  guilty  one. 
Nephi  scornfully  rejected  the  prof- 
fered bribe,  and  rebuked  them  severely 
for  their   wickedness.      He  then   told 
them  to  go  to  the  house  of  Seantum 
the  brother  of  Seezoram,  and  ask  him 
if     Nephi    was    guilty,    and    that    he 
would  tell  them  no. 

They  were  then  to  charge  Seantum 
with  having  killed  his  brother,  which 
he  would  deny.  Upon  examination, 
however,  blood  stains  were  discovered 
upon  his  cloak,  and  it  being  charged 
that  this  was  the  blood  of  his  dead 
brother,  he  turned  pale,  trembled,  and 
finally  acknowledged  his  guilt. 

Being  thus  vindicated,  the  charge 
against  Nephi  came  to  naught,  he  was 
at  once  released,  and  many  were  con- 
verted as  a  result  of  his  teachings, 
and    the    marvelous    powers    he    pos- 
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sessed,  as  witnessed  in  the  remarkable 
events  that  had  just  transpired. 

Lesson  24.  The  Power  of  Nephi's  Prayers. 

[For  Fourth  Sunday  in  August.] 

Text:  Helaman  10.  11. 
With  a  sorrowful  heart  he  (Nephi) 
wended  his  way  homeward  ;  but  before 
he  reached  there,  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
came  to  him  with  many  words  of  com- 
fort and  commendation.  As  with 
others  of  his  servants,  the  Lord  made 
a  covenant  with  him,  that  he  would 
bless  him  forever ;  that  whatsoever  he 
bound  on  earth  should  be  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  he  loosed  on 
earth  should  be  loosed  in  heaven ;  that 
he  should  have  power  over  the  ele- 
ments to  bless  and  to  curse ;  to  smite 
the  earth  with  famine,  and  pestilence, 
and  destruction. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  proofs 
the  ungodly  Nephites  had  that  Nephi 
was  a  true  prophet,  they  continued 
to  reject  his  teachings.  They  perse- 
cuted him,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  seek  his  life.  But  he  was  conveyed 
out  of  their  midst  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  ministered  among  other  peo- 
ples. 

The  general  character  of  the  Ne- 
phites continued  to  grow  worse  and 
worse.  The  Gadianton  robbers  grew 
stronger  and  stronger.  For  a  few 
years  there  was  increasing  commotion, 
disunion  and  bloodshed.  At  last, 
wearied  at  beholding  so  much  misery 
and  contention,  Nephi  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  not  suiler  the  people  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  sword,  but  rather 
let  a  famine  desolate  the  land,  and, 
])eradventure,  bring  the  people  to  an 
understanding  of  their  awful  condition, 
and  cause  them  to  humble  themselves 
and  repent.  The  Holy  One  heard  and 
answered  his  petition,  the  heavens  be- 
came as  brass  over  the  land,  the  rains 
ceased,  the  earth  dried  up,  the  crops 
failed,  the  people  perished  for- want  of 
food. 

Two  years  passed.     (B.  C.  19  and 


18)  and  the  third  came  and  still  the 
refreshing  rain  was  withheld  (B. 
C.  17.)  During  this  year  the  people, 
humbled  by  their  sufferings,  turned 
towards  the  Lord.  They  endeavored 
to  root  out  inicjuity  from  their  midst. 
They  destroyed  the  Gadianton  robber 
bands,  and  established  the  government 
on  a  more  righteous  foundation.  Ne- 
phi, observing  the  change  in  their  con- 
duct and  feelings,  interceded  with  the 
Lord  in  their  behalf.  His  prayers 
were  answered,  the  welcome  rain  de- 
scended on  the  parched-up  soil,  and  a 
bounteous  harvest  once  more  crowned 
the  labors  of  the  husbandmen  (B.  C 
16)."  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
Chapter  38.' 

Third  Year — Lessons  for  August. 

[Prepared  by   Sylvester  D.   Bradford.] 
Lesson  29.  The  Twelve  Sent  on  Missions. 

Text:     IVIatt.  8:35;  11:1;  Mark  6: 

1-13. 

I.  Christ's  Third  Missionary  Tour. 
L  Second  rejection  at  Nazareth. 
Lnmediately  after  the  healing 
of  the  dumb  man  (as  record- 
ed in  the  last  lesson)  Jesus 
took  a  trip  to  Nazareth. 
Though  the  people  had  heard 
of  His  great  fame  throughout 
the  land,  yet  they  did  not  bid 
Him  welcome.  He  undoubt- 
edly did  some  preaching  and 
some  healing,  but  He  soon 
left  the  city,  never  to  return 
again. 
2.  Extent  of  the  tour. 

Matt.  9:35;  Mark  6:6.  But,  though  He 
left  Nazareth  never  to  return.  He  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood  for  a  time, 
preaching  in  the  villages  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  far  and  near.  The 
whole  theatre  of  His  activity,  however,  in 
this  circuit,  and  in  previous  ones,  was 
limited  beyond  ordinary  conception. 
From  north  to  south,  between  Chorazin, 
above  Capernaum,  and  Jezreel,  in  the 
great  plain,  was  only  a  distance  of  ten 
hours,  and  from  east  to  west,  from  Cho- 
razin to  Cana,  or  Nazareth,  only  six  or 
seven.     His   whole   life   was   spent    in    a 
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space  represented  by  one  or  two  English 
counties,  but  the  seed  sown  on  this  speck 
of  ground  is  yet  to  cover  the  earth. — 
Geikie:  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  175,  176. 

II.  The  Twelve  Sent. 

1.  The  multitude  increases. 

Matt.  9:36-38.  During  His  journey  * 
*  *  there  was  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  the  multitudes  which  gathered 
around  Him.  The  people  pressed  upon 
Him  with  a  thousand  distresses  and  im- 
portunities of  body  and  soul  with  an  ill- 
defined  but  powerful  feeling  that  He  was 
the  right  helper.  He  understood  this 
great  press  of  people  surrounding  Him  in 
always  increasing  number.  He  felt  with 
compassion  how  forsaken  these  people 
were,  notwithstanding  their  princes, 
judges,  and  rabbis.  They  appeared  to 
Him  like  scattered  and  fainting  sheep 
which  have  no  shepherd — like  a  flock 
broken  up. 

But  the  greater  the  pressure  around 
Him  in  His  human  form,  the  more  one 
displaced  the  other.  He  felt  that  it  had 
now  become  a  matter  of  necessity  to  mul- 
tiply, by  the  co-operation  of  His  disci- 
ples, His  outward  means  of  working. 
Hence  He  said  to  them,  "The  harvest  is 
plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few :  pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest." 
They  ought  to  prepare  themselves  with 
this  prayer,  that  they  might  be  made  fit 
for  being  by  Him  sent  out  as  laborers. — 
Lange:     Life  of  Christ,  Vol,  IV,  p.  36. 

2.  The  necessity  for  it. 

Note,  (a)  that  one  reason  for  the 
sending  out  of  the  Twelve  was  the  pitiful 
condition  of  the  people,  who  were  "as 
sheep  not  having  a  shepherd;"  (b)  that  a 
further  reason  was  the  need  of  the  disci- 
ples to  begin  independent  missionary 
work  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
their  Master;  (c)  that  the  limitations  set 
upon  their  work  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
instruct  the  Gentiles,  and  had  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  nature  of  that 
kingdom  whose  advent  they  proclaimed; 
and  (d)  that  while  they  were  thus  re- 
stricted in  their  message  and  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  work,  thev  were  not  re- 
stricted in  their  gif-ts  of  healing. — Bible 
Study  Manual,  p.  152. 

3.  Their  names. 

4.  Power  P'iven  them. 


5.  Specific  instructions. 

6.  General  instructions. 

Suggestive  Truth :  It  becomes  the 
duty  of  those  who  have  a  testimony  of 
the  Gospel  to  assist  in  spreading  the 
glad  message  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

Application :  What  have  we  as  in- 
dividuals done  to  help  spread  the  Gos- 
pel? 

1.  By  talking  to  our  associates? 

2.  By  helping  missionaries  and 
their  families? 

Lesson  30.  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand. 

Text :     John  6. 

I.  The  Attempt  to  Avoid  the  Multi- 

tude. 

1.  Crossing  the  sea. 

2.  The  result. 

II.  He  Greets  the  Multitude. 

1.  His  preachingt 

2.  His  healing. 

III.  Loaves  and  Fishes. 

IV.  Effect  of  the  Miracle  on  the  Peo- 

ple. 

1.  Their  attitude. 

2.  The  effect  it  had  on  Jesus. 

V.  Sermon  on  the  "Bread  of  Life." 

Nearly  a  year  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  beginning  of  Jesus'  Galilean  ministry. 
He  had  been  absent  from  Capernaum  for 
some  time,  and  it  was  with  much  enthu- 
siasm that  the  inhabitants  one  morning 
received  the  news  that  He  had  once  more 
returned,  in  company  with  His  twelve 
disciples,  who  had  just  completed  their 
first  missionary  work;  having  traveled 
through  the  more  remote  parts  of  Galilee, 
preaching  and  healing  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Master. 

The  people  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  soon  pouring  forth  to  welcome 
Him,  and  the  throng  was  increased  by 
passing  bands  of  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  the  Passover.  But  as  both  He  and  the 
disciples  were  fatigued  and  in  need  of 
food  he  directed  that  they  cross  the  lake, 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  crowds  that  were 
rapidly  gathering.  Accordingly,  they  en- 
tered a  boat  and  passed  over  to  a  seclud- 
ed spot  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  about 
six   miles   distant. 

Divining  His  destination,  many  of  the 
people  hurried  toward  the  place  on  foot, 
and  were  joined  on  the  way  by  others 
from  the  intermediate  villages,  so  that 
when  Jesus  stepped  from  the  boat  think- 
ing to  find  Himself  alone  with  His  com- 
panions, He  beheld  a  multitude  already 
awaiting  Him,  and  companies  of  men, 
women  and  children  hastening  forward 
from  all  directions. 

Instead  of  taking  offense  and  resenting 
their  intrusion  His  heart  was  filled  with 
compassion.  They  had  come  to  Him  for 
encouragement  and  help,  and,  forgetting 
in  a  moment  His  own  wants,  He  went 
among  them  with  kindly  words  of  wel- 
come; and  as  they  gathered  about  Him 
on  the  grass-covered  hillside  He  cheered 
their  hearts  with  one  of  His  ever-beau- 
tiful and   soul-thrilling  sermons. 

Scarcely  had  He  finished  speaking  when 
the  cries  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  who 
had  dragged  themselves  to  the  spot  drew 
Him  here  and  there  amid  the  assembled 
thousands;  and  so  completely  absorbed 
did  He  become  in  His  labor  of  love  and 
mercy,  that  He  failed  to  note  the  passage 
of  time  until  one  of  His  disciples  called 
attention  to  the  lengthening  shadows, 
and  suggested  that  the  people  be  dis- 
missed, in  order  that  they  might  return 
to   the   villages   before   nightfall. 

But  with  that  loving  thoughtfulness 
that  at  all  times  characterized  His  nature 
He  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  send- 
ing them  away  tired  and  hungry,  as  they 
must  indeed  be.  They  had  been  there 
several  hours;  many  of  them  had  come 
from  a  long  distance,  and  they  had  come 
to  greet  Him  and  to  be  comforted. 

Presently  the  restless  crowds  were 
stilled.  The  faint  and  the  weary  ceased 
their  murmurings.  The  rabbi  was  about 
to  feed  them;  to  give  food  to  the  hungry 
thousands. 

In  obedience  to  His  instructions  they 
seated  themselves  in  small  groups,  half 
doubting,  half  expectant.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  He  intended  to  feed  them  all 
and   in   this  place? 

Yea,  it  was  indeed  true;  for,  behold, 
even  now  they  were  being  served  with 
bread  and  fish. 

The  grateful  refreshment  was  eagerly 
seized  upon.  The  scene  of  a  short  time 
before  was  transformed  into  that  of  an 
inspiring  feast;  more  than  five  thousand, 
men,  women  and  children,  eating  to- 
gether in  thankful  communion  amid  the 
sunset  glories  of  nature's  solitude. 

Then,  suddenly,  from  many  directions 


at   once,   came  the    question,     "Whence 
comes  this  food?" 

Each  man  looked  to  his  neighbor. 
"Yea,  whence  comes  this  food?  Was  it 
not  said  that  the  rabbi's  disciples  could 
not  find  but  a  few  loaves  of  bread  and 
two  or  three  small  fishes?" 

The  repast  came  to  an  end  amid  in- 
creasing surprise  and  astonishment, 
which  rapidly  gave  way  to  intense  ex- 
citement as  the  people  realized  that  they 
were  the  witnesses  of  a  stupendous 
miracle.  Verily,  it  was  a  repetition  of 
the  feeding  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 
Lo,  the  very  sign  by  which  the  scribes 
had  said  that  the  Messiah  would  mani- 
fest  Himself. 

Shouts  now  arose  above  the  excited 
comments  of  the  throng.  A  wild  en 
thusiasm,  an  ecstasy  of  religious  and  pa- 
triotic emotion,  seized  upon  the  people. 
Jesus  was  their  King,  their  Messiah,  He 
would  lead  them  to  victory  against  the 
Romans.  Jerusalem  should  be  regained. 
Israel  should  triumph  above  her  enemies. 

In  a  tumult  of  tempestuous  zeal,  shout- 
ing, gesticulating,  the  mighty  host  surged 
forward  in  obedience  to  a  sudden,  over- 
mastering impulse. 

"Hail  to  Jesus,  the  King,  the  ruler  of 
Israel.  Come  let  us  put  Him  at  our 
head.  We  will  follow  Him  to  the  Holy 
City.  Hail  to  the  conqueror.  Hail  to  the 
Messiah.     Jesus,  our  King,  our  King." 

But  Jesus  had  disappeared.  At  the 
first  manifestation  of  excitement  He  had 
hastily  directed  His  disciples  to  cross  the 
lake,  and  had  Himself  sought  retirement 
in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain;  weak  and 
exhausted,  and  bowed  down  with  an 
overwhelming  grief. 

The  end  had  come.  He  had  witnessed 
the  climax,  the  final  result,  of  all  His 
months  of  self-sacrificing  labor  among 
the  people  of  Galilee.  His  mission  was  a 
failure.  The  people  had  not  understood 
Him.  And  now,  now  they  would  reject 
Him. 

Only  too  clearly  He  saw  that  His  re- 
fusal to  act  as  their  political  leader  and 
His  failure  to  fulfill  their  material  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah  would  result  in 
their  turning  from  Him.  This  was  the 
outcome  of  His  teachings  and  the  reward 
for  His  labors.  This  was  the  return  for 
His  love,  and  for  all  that  He  had  en- 
dured for  the  sake  of  His  fellow-beings. 

The  cries  of  the  multitude  still  rang  in 
His  ears — "Hail  to  the  Messiah,  Jesus, 
our  King,  our  King."  From  the  plain 
below  they  rose  upon  the  evening  air, 
torturing  His  soul  with  their  bitter  sig- 
nificance. Then,  gradually  they  grew 
fainter  and  died  away.  Failing  to  find 
Him,  the   enthusiasm  of  the  people  had 
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turned  Jo  disappointment;  and  the  last 
murmur  of  voices  was  gathered  into  the 
mournful  solitude. 

The  day  faded  into  night,  and  about 
Him  was  the  desolation  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Alone  with  the  Father,  and  be- 
neath the  cold  and  unpitying  light  of  the 
stars.  He  sank  upon  the  ground  in  the 
anguish  of  unutterable  sorrow. 

It  happened  as  Jesus  had  foreseen.  The 
Galileans  turned  from  Him  in  contempt. 
They  were  disappointed  and  angered  at 
His  refusal  to  accept  the  honor  which 
they  were  ready  to  bestow  upon  Him. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  synagogue 
of  Capernaum,  He  endeavored  to  explain 
to  them  His  spiritual  character.  Thej' 
could  not  comprehend  it.  It  was  so 
utterly  different  from  their  preconceived 
notions  of  the  Messianic  King,  that  it 
only  heightened  their  resentment  and 
drove  from  Him  many  of  those  who  had 
followed  Him  as  disciples. 

But  the  faith  of  His  chosen  twelve 
shone  through  the  clouds  of  this  trying 
ordeal  as  a  softening  ray  of  hope  and 
encouragement.  Their  love  for  the 
Master  was  too  deep,  too  sincere,  to  be 
thus  suddenly  shattered.  Nor  was  their 
devotion  in  any  way  diminished  by  the 
adversities  which  now  quickly  followed 
His  waning  popularity.  They  had  shared 
with  Him  His  triumphs  and  His  fame 
and  they  would  share  with  him  his  mis- 
fortunes and   His  trials. 

It  was  rumored  that  Herod  Antipas, 
who  had  but  recently  executed  the  re- 
former and  prophet,  John  the  Baptist, 
after  a  cruel  imprisonment  of  many 
months,  was  now  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  lay  hold  of  Jesus;  having  become 
alarmed  at  the  widespread  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  Him  throughout  the  province. 

Menaced  by  this  danger  and  spurned 
by  His  fellow  countrymen,  the  young 
rabbi's  ministry  in  Galilee  came  to  an 
abrupt  and  thankless  termination.  With 
His  company  of  devoted  friends  He  for- 
sook the  familiar  scenes  of  His  daily 
labors  and  retreated  to  the  most  distant 
and  retired  parts  of  the  province — an  out- 
cast, a  fugitive;  no  longer  attended  by 
enthusiastic  crowds  nor  surrounded  by 
admiring  multitudes,  but  seeking  refuge 
in  solitude  and  retirement. — Howard. 

Suggestive  Truth :  To  the  strong 
character  ultimate  happiness  is  a 
higher  incentive  than  immediate  pleas- 
ure. 

Application :  We  have  already  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  the  Jews  were 
much  more  concerned  about  getting 
out   from  under  bondage  to  the  Ro- 


mans than  they  were  about  gaining 
eternal  life  and  exaltation.  Jesus,  the 
healer,  was  of  more  interest  to  many 
than  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
On  this  occasion,  the  multitude  no 
doubt  were  much  interested  in  Christ's 
teachings,  but  they  were  more  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  He  could  per- 
form a  miracle  that  would  provide 
them  with  food. 

Jesus  labored  hard  to  get  the  people 
away  from  this  "earthbound"  attitude. 
We  have  seen  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
forerunner  of  Christ,  his  birth,  the 
shepherds,  his  apostles ;  the  woman  at 
the  well ;  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 

To  what  extent  have  you  the  same 
tendency  that  the  Jews  had  ? 

Lesson  3 1 .  Sabbath  Keeping. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Sabbath.     (Gen.  2:2, 

3;  Ex.  20:8-11.) 

II.  Most  Cominon  Violations. 

a.  Idleness. 

1.  Loafing. 

2.  Lounging. 

b.  Riding. 

c.  Feasting. 

d.  Attending  resorts. 

e.  Hunting  and  fishing. 

f.  Baseball. 

g.  Working. 

III.  Best  Manner  of  Keeping  the  Sab- 

bath. 

a.  Being  clean. 

1.  Body. 

2.  Clothing. 

b.  Engaging  in  the  Lord's  work. 

(Luke  13:15,  16;  6:5-10.) 

IV.  Sabbath  and  the  Home. 

a.  Meals. 

b.  Music. 

1.  Appropriate    music    is    a 

strong  factor  in  produc- 
ing proper  spirit. 

2.  "Ragtime,"  etc.,    has    the 

opposite  effect. 

c.  Conversation. 

1.  Topics. 

2.  Manner. 

d.  Reading. 

Suggestive  Truth :  Spiritual  as  well 
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as  physical  development  is  gained 
through  proper  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath." 

Lesson  32.   The  Two  Journeys  Northward. 

Text:    Matt.  15  and  16. 

The  first  journey  was  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  returning  by  way  of  Decapolis. 
The  second  was  to  Madala  and  from 
there  to  Caesarea  Philippi.  Locate  these 
places  on  the  map. 

I.  Eating  with  Unwashed  Hands. 

The  Jews  pretended  to  be  a  very  re- 
ligious people  and  it  is  true  they  were 
very  strict  in  keeping  up  outward  show, 
but  they  were  lacking  true  spiritual 
strength.  Jesus  taught  them  that  the  de- 
filement of  the  soul  was  the  really  serious 
thing.  With  this  thought  in  view  explain 
Matt.  15:11,  19,  20. 

II.  The  Woman  of  Canaan. 

Mark  7:2S-,30.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tyre 
"a  woman  of  Canaan"  elsewhere  called  a 
"Syrophcenician  woman,"  fell  at  Christ's 
feet  beseeching  Him  to  heal  her  daugh- 
ter. 

How  can  we  explain  His  treatment  of 
her?  First,  He  answered  her  not  a  word. 
Then  He  reminded  her  that  she  did  not 
belong  to  Israel,  as  if  she  therefore  could 
have  no  claim  on  Him.  And  when  she 
still  urged  her  suit,  in  a  manner  that 
might  have  appealed  to  the  hardest  heart, 
He  gave  her  an  answer  which  seems  so 
incredibly  harsh  that  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  pain  one  hears  it  repeated  after  eigh- 
teen hundred  years.  VVhat  does  all  this 
mean?  It  means  "praise  and  honor  and 
glory"  for  the  poor  woman;  for  the  dis- 
ciples, and  for  all  disciples,  a  lesson  never 
to  be  forgotten.  He  who  knew  what  was 
in  man,  knew  what  was  in  this  noble 
woman's  heart,  and  He  wished  to  bring  it 
out — to  bring  it  out  so  that  the  disciples 
should  see  it,  so  that  other  disciples 
should  see  it,  so  that  generation  after 
generation  and  century  after  century 
should  see  it,  and  admire  it,  and  learn  its 
lesson.  It  cost  her  some  minutes'  pain: 
Him  also, — how  it  must  have  wrung  His 
heart  to  treat  her  in  a  way  so  foreign  to 
every  fibre  of  His  soul !  But  had  He 
not  so  dealt  with  her,  what  a  loss  to  her, 
to  the  disciples,  to  countless  multitudes! 
He  tested  her  to  the  uttermost,  because 
He  knew  that  at  the  end  of  all  He  could 
say:    "O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith:  be  it 


unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." — Condensed 
from  Gibson:  Expos.  Bible,  Matthew, 
pp.  206-208,  by  Bible  Study  Manual,  p. 
179. 

Note  the  humble  persistent  faith  of  the 
Syrophoenician  woman  and  the  victory 
attained  through  it. 

III.  Feeding:  the  Four  Thousand. 


IV.  Demanding  a  Sign. 

If  the  Pharisees  had  really  been  seek- 
ing truth  they  would  not  have  been  im- 
ploring Jesus  to  exercise  His  miraculous 
power  in  order  to  show  a  sign;  for  He 
had  been  doing  many  miraculous  things 
throughout  the  country,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition,  but  to  relieve  suffer-  ■ 

iiiR-  ,    , 

Why  did  Jesus  grant  the  request  of  the 
woman  of  Canaan  and  ignore  the  demand 
of  the   Pharisees? 

V.  The  Blind  Man  Healed. 

VI.  Peter's  Testimony. 

1.  Questions  that  lead  up  to  the 

testimony. 

2.  Peter's  statement. 

3.  Revelation. 

a.  The     source     of     Peter's 

knowledge. 

b.  The  rock  upon  which  the 

Church  was  to  be  built. 

4.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom. 

Note  that  this  testimony  was  not  ac- 
quired at  once  by  Peter,  but  after  about 
three  years  of  diligent  labor  as  a  follower 
of  the  Savior.  The  fact  that  we  must 
remain  humble  is  emphasized  by  the  re- 
buke received  by  Peter  very  soon  after 
his  confession.     See  Matt.  16:21-28. 

Suggestive  Truth :  Humble  and 
persistent  faith,  and  not  empty  formal- 
ism, will  win  spiritual  victories.  The 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  are  for  those 
who  persistently  seek  after  them, 

.Anplication  :  We  all  have  periods 
of  discouragement  in  our  work  in  the 
Gospel.  When  these  feelings  come 
over  us  let  us  think  of  the  Syrophoeni- 
cian woman :  the  "Four  thousand" 
who  were  fed :  and  of  Peter's  receiv- 
iiio-  the  revelation  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ. 
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Lessons  for  August. 

The  beautiful  thought  in  the  mem-, 
cry  gem  for  the  last  lesson  is  peculiar- 
ly suited  to  a  Fast  Day  exercise.  The 
great  advantage  of  right  over  wrong, 
of  kindness  over  unkindness,  of  obedi- 
ence over  disobedience,  of  smiles  over 
frowns,  of  laughter  over  crying,  can 
be  compared  with  light  and  darkness, 
joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  anger,  etc., 
and  give  opportunity  to  draw  from  the 
children  expressions  as  to  the  happi- 
ness that  has  come  to  them  by  choos- 
ing the  better  way,  and  thus  implant 
in  their  hearts  the  sentiment  which  in- 
spired the  memory  gem. 

Lesson  26.     Ruth. 

Text:     Book  of  Ruth. 

Aim :  The  Lord  loves  and  rewards 
loyalty  and  fidelity. 

Memory  Gem :  "Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I 
will  go." 

I.  Naomi's  Family. 

1.  In  Bethlehem. 

2.  The  journey  to  Moab. 

3.  Her  widowhood. 

4.  Fler  daughters-in-law. 

5.  Death  of  her  sons. 

6.  Return  to  Bethlehem. 

II.  Ruth's  Loyalty  and  Love. 

1.  For  her  mother-in-law. 

2.  Shown  in  her  reply. 

III.  The  Gleaner. 

1.  In  the  field  of  Boaz. 

2.  Her  marriage. 

3.  Her  posterity. 
Review  last  lesson. 


I.  During  the  days  of  Joshua 
Israel  had  served  the  Lord,  and  the 
people  grew  and  prospered  in  this 
beautiful  land  which  He  had  given 
them.  They  still  had  their  flocks  and 
herds,  but  they  now  cultivated  the 
arround  and  raised  grains  and  fruit  for 


food.  They  also  built  many  beautiful 
cities  here.  This  land  which  is  so 
often  called  Palestine  is  the  land  of 
Canaan  where  Abraham  lived  so  many 
years  before.  It  is  the  land  which 
Jacob  left  to  journey  to  Egypt  and  to 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  promised 
to  bring  Jacob's  children  back  again. 
So  the  children  of  Israel,  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob,  made  permanent  homes 
in  Palestine. 

Years  after  Joshua's  death  there 
lived  in  Bethlehem,  a  city  of  Palestine, 
a  family,  consisting  of  a  man  named 
Elimelech,  his  wife  Naomi,  and  their 
two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilon.  There 
was  a  famine  in  the  land :  so  Elime- 
lech decided  to  take  his  family  across 
the  Jordan  to  Moab. 

Some  time  after  they  made  their 
home  here  a  great  sorrow  came  to 
Naomi ;  her  husband,  Elimelech,  fell 
ill  and  died.  She  was  comforted  by 
her  two  sons,  who  worked  hard  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  fill  the  place 
of  their  departed  father. 

In  the  land  of  Moab  there  lived  a 
grand  and  noble  young  woman  whose 
name  was  Ruth.  She  was  a  most 
beautiful,  modest,  loyal,  true.  God- 
fearing young  woman,  and  was  loved 
by  everyone  who  knew  her. 

]\Iahlon  and  Ruth  grew  to  love  each 
other  dearly,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  married.  A  little  later  the 
other  brother,  Chilion,  married  a 
young  woman  named  Orpah. 

Ruth  and  Orpah  had  been  married 
only  a  short  time  when  a  terrible  afflic- 
tion came  to  them — their  husbands 
died.  That  was  also  a  great  trial  to 
Naomi,  for  these  two  sons  were  the 
onlv  children  she  had. 

After  the  burial  of  her  sons,  Naomi 
decided  to  return  to  Bethlehem,  where 
she  had  wealthy  relatives.  Her  daugh- 
ters-in-law said  they  would  go  with 
her.  She  advised  them  to  return  to 
their  own  people,  and  Orpah  did  so. 
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II.  Ruth,  however,  refused  to  leave 
her  mother-in-law,  for  she  loved  her 
almost  as  dearly  as  if  she  had  been  her 
own  mother.  When  Naomi  suggested 
that  she  go  back  to  her  father's  house, 
Ruth  threw  her  arms  around  her 
mother-in-law's  neck  and  burst  into 
tears.  "Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee, 
or  to  return  from  following  after 
thee,"  she  said,  "for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 
On  hearing  that,  Naomi  told  Ruth  she 
could  go  with  her. 

III.  A  few  days  after  their  arrival 
in  Bethlehem,  Ruth  went  out  to  glean 
in  the  barley  fields  of  a  man  named 
Boaz.  On  seeing  the  strange  woman 
in  his  fields,  Boaz  enquired  who  she 
was,  and  was  told  that  she  was  the 
widow  of  Mahlon,  the  son  of  Elime- 
lech  and  Naomi.  Now,  Boaz  was  re- 
lated to  Elimelech,  and  when  he 
learned  who  Ruth  was  he  showed  her 
much  kindness.  When  the  lunch  hour 
arrived  he  invited  her  to  come  and  eat 
with  him  and  his  servants. 

Ruth  expressed  her  gratitude  to 
Boaz  for  his  kindness,  and  asked  him 
why  he  had  taken  notice  of  her,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  him.  He  told  her 
he  had  heard  of  her,  of  her  love  and 
devotion  to  her  mother-in-law,  Naomi, 
and  her  loyalty  had  won  his  love  and 
respect. 

At  the  end  of  the  harvest  Boaz  gave 
a  feast  to  his  servants  and  Ruth  was 
invited.  The  next  morning,  when  Ruth 
was  getting  ready  to  return  to  Naomi, 
Boaz  made  her  a  present  of  six  meas- 
ures of  barley.  Then  he  told  her  that 
he  loved  her,  and  that,  provided  an- 
other did  not  wish  to  marry  her,  he 
would  make  her  his  wife. 

Some  time  after  that  Boaz  and  Ruth 
were  married,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
them  greatly.  They  had  a  son  whose 
name  was  Obed.  He  was  the  father  of 
Jesse;  Jesse  was  the  father  of  King 
David,  and  it  was  from  David  that  our 
Lord  and  Savior  descended. 


What  great  sorrow  came  to  Naomi 
in  Moab? 

^^^^at  did  she  decide  to  do  ? 

What  did  she  desire  her  daughters- 
in-law  to  do? 

What  was  Ruth's  answer? 

How  did  she  show  her  love  for 
Naomi  when  they  got  to  Bethlehem? 

How  do  we  show  our  love  for  father 
and  mother? 

For  brothers  and  sisters? 

For  our  playmates  ? 

Lesson  27.     Samuel. 

Text:     I  Samuel  1,  2,  and  3. 

Aim  :  The  Lord  answers  the  prayer 
of  the  faithful. 

Memory  Gem  :  "Go  in  peace :  and 
the  God  of  Israel  grant  thee  thy  peti- 
tion." 

I.  Samuel's  Parents. 

1.  Who  they  were. 

2.  Their  worship  and  sacrifice. 

3.  Hannah's  grief  and  prayer. 

a.  Cause. 

b.  Her  covenant. 

c.  Eli's  assurance. 

II.  Samuel's  Birth. 

1.  Hannah's  thanksgiving. 

2.  The  naming. 

III.  The  Dedication. 

1.  How  made. 

2.  For  life. 

'  3.  Samuel's  favor  with  the  Lord. 

IV.  Samuel,  the  Prophet. 

1.  His  first  vision. 

2.  His    prophetic     calling    estab- 

lished. 
Review  last  lesson. 

I.  There  lived  in  the  city  of  Ramah 
in  Palestine,  a  man  named  Elkanah. 
He  had  two  wives.  One  of  them  had 
children,  but  the  other  did  not  have 
any.  The  woman  who  did  not  have 
any  children  was  named  Hannah.  She 
was  a  very  good  woman,  and  took 
great  delight  in  serving  the  Lord. 

One  time  Hannah  and  her  husband 
went  to  a  place  called  Shiloh,  to  wor- 
ship God  and  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Him. 
Hannah  felt  very  sorrowful,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to    partake    of    food. 
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The  cause  of  her  sorrow  was  because 
she  did  not  have  a  child.  Elkanah,  her 
inisband,  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  comfort  her. 

A  little  later  Hannah  went  up  to  the 
Temple  in  Shiloh,  and  there  she 
poured  out  her  soul  to  the  Lord  in 
silent  prayer.  She  implored  Him  to 
give  her  a  baby  boy,  promising  Him 
that  if  He  would  do  so,  she  would 
dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Eli,  the  priest,  sat  in  the  temple.  He 
saw  Hannah's  lips  move,  but  he  did 
not  hear  her  voice.  He  thought  she 
was  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and 
spoke  sharply  to  her.  Hannah  an- 
swered him  in  a  kind  and  gentle  voice. 
She  told  him  she  had  neither  tasted 
food  nor  drink,  that  day,  that  she  had 
been  praying  to  God  to  send  her  a  baby 
boy.  On  hearing  that,  Eli  felt  sorry 
for  having  misjudged  the  good  wom- 
an. He  gave  her  a  blessing,  in  which 
he  said,  "Go  in  peace :  and  the  God  of 
Israel  grant  thee  thy  petition  that  thou 
hast  asked  of  Him." 

n.  And  God  did  hear  the  prayer  of 
Hannah,  and  granted  unto  her  the 
desire  of  her  heart.  In  due  time  she 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy.  The  baby 
was  given  the  name  of  Samuel,  which 
means  the  "Asked  or  Heard  of  God." 
I  cannot  describe  the  joy  which  filled 
Hannah's  heart  day  by  day  as  she 
looked  upon  her  darling  babe.  The  lit- 
tle one  received  the  tenderest  care,  and 
grew  in  strength  and  in  the  favor  of 
the  Lord. 

III.  When  he  was  about  a  year 
old,  his  parents  took  him  to  Shiloh,  to 
the  temple,  where  his  mother  had 
prayed  for  him,  and  there  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God.  Eli,  the 
priest,  took  charge  of  him,  and  treated 
him  as  if  he  were  his  own  child.  He 
provided  a  little  bed  for  him  in  the 
holiest  place  in  the  temple,  and  there 
he  slept  at  night  with  the  good  priest. 
When  Samuel  grew  into  boyhood,  Eli 
gave  him  certain  duties  to  perform  in 
the  temple.  Among  them  were  the 
putting  out  of  the  golden  candle-stick 


and  the  opening  of  the  doors  at  sun- 
rise. 

I\'.  I  will  now  tell  you  of  a  re- 
markable vision  which  the  Lord  gave 
one  night  to  the  boy  Samuel.  He  was 
lying  asleep  on  his  little  bed  in  the 
temple,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a 
voice  calling  his  name.  He  arose  im- 
mediately and  went  to  Eli,  thinking  it 
was  Eli  who  had  called  him.  Eli  told 
him  he  had  not  called  him,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  go  and  lie  down  again. 
Samuel  went  back  to  his  bed,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  lain  down  than  he  heard 
the  voice  again  calling,  "Samuel." 

Again  he  went  to  Eli,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  when  the  priest  told 
him  that  he  had  not  called  him.  Samuel 
returned  to  his  bed.  Then,  for  the 
third  time,  the  mysterious  voice  called 
"Samuel."  The  boy  arose  and  went  to 
Eli,  saying,  "Here  am  I ;  for  thou  didst 
call  me." 

Eli  concluded  it  was  the  Lord  who 
had  spoken,  so  he  told  Samuel  to  go 
back  to  bed,  and  if  his  name  were 
called  again,  to  say,  "Speak,  Lord ;  for 
thy  servant  heareth." 

The  Lord  came  and  stood,  and 
called,  as  at  other  times,  "Samuel, 
Samuel."  The  boy  answered  as  he 
had  been  told  by  Eli.  Then  the  Lord 
told  Samuel  that  He  was  displeased 
with  Eli,  because  he  had  allowed  his 
sons  to  do  wicked  things,  and  had  not 
prevented  them.  He  said  He  was 
going  to  punish  Eli  and  his  sons. 

In  the  morning  when  Samuel  arose 
to  attend  to  his  duties,  Eli  called  him 
and  asked  him  what  the  Lord  had  said 
to  him.  Samuel  did  not  like  to  tell  the 
priest ;  but  Eli  insisted,  so  he  told  him 
all.  Then  Eli  said,  "It  is  the  Lord: 
let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good." 

Samuel  grew  and  became  a  great 
man,  and  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
people  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

When  Hannah  went  to  the  temple 
why  was  she  so  unhappy? 

What  did  she  do  ? 

What  assurance  did  Eli  give  her? 

Then  she  was  happy.  What  does 
that  tell  us  about  Hannah? 
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When  Samuel  was  about  a  year  old 
how  did  she  show  her  trust  in  God  ? 
Tell  about  Samuel  in  the  temple. 
What  did  he  become? 

Lesson  28.    Saul,  the  first  King  of  Israel. 

Text:     I  Samuel  8-11. 

Aim  :  The  Lord  gives  strength  and 
courage  to  His  servants. 

Memory   Gem:     "The   Lord   is  the 
strength  of  life ;  of  whom  shall  I  be 
afraid?" 
L  Samuel. 

1.  Judge  over  Israel. 

2.  Appoints   his   sons   to   succeed 

him. 
IL  People  Desire  a  King. 

1.  The  people's  petition. 

2.  Samuel  enquires  of  the  Lord. 

3.  His  reply. 

HL  Saul  Anointed  King. 

L  Saul's  journey. 

2.  Samuel  anoints  Saul. 
IV.  Saul  Proclaimed  King  of  Israel. 

1.  Return  home. 

2.  Ammonites. 

3.  Saul's  victory. 

4.  People's  joy  and  praise. 
Review  last  lesson. 

I.  Samuel  the  prophet  had  been 
iudge  in  Israel  for  many  years.  He 
judged  the  people  wisely  and  well  and 
when  they  listened  to  Samuel's  teach- 
ings and  served  the  Lord,  they  had 
power  over  their  enemies  and  peace 
reigned  in  the  land.  But  when  Samuel 
grew  old  he  felt  he  could  no  longer 
attend  to  the  duties  of  that  office,  so  he 
appointed  his  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah,  to 
act  as  judges  in  his  stead. 

These  young  men  were  not  at  all 
like  their  father.  They  did  not  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  neither  did 
they  judge  righteously  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

TI.  One  day  all  the  elders  of  Israel 
came  to  Samuel  and  told  him  they 
wanted  him  to  appoint  a  king  to  rule 
over  them.  Samuel  did  not  think  that 
tint  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  He 
told  the  elders  that  if  he  were  to  ap- 
point a  king,  and  the  king  became  a 


wicked  man,  the  people  would  be  made 
to  suffer  terribly  because  of  his  wick- 
edness;  he  would  take  away  from 
them  their  orchards  and  vineyards, 
would  take  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  his  servants,  and  would  also  bur- 
den them  with  heavy  taxes. 

But  the  people  would  not  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  Samuel.  They  in- 
sisted on  having  a  king.  Then  Samuel 
went  and  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  told  him  to  appoint 
a  king  for  the  people,  even  as  they 
desired. 

III.  There  lived  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  country  at  that  time  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  man  named  Kish.  He 
had  a  son  whose  name  was  Saul.  Saul 
was  remarkable  for  his  beauty  and 
strength.  He  was  also  very  tall:  in 
fact  he  was  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  any  other  man. 

Part  of  his  father's  property  con- 
sisted of  a  drove  of  donkeys.  One 
time  these  animals  got  lost,  and  Saul 
and  one  of  the  servants  were  sent  in 
search  of  them.  Thev  traveled 
through  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  missing 
animals.  Then  Saul  proposed  that 
thev  return  home,  as  his  father  might 
lie  concerned  about  them. 

The  ser\'ant  told  Saul  that  he  knew 
a  man  not  far  from  where  they  were 
who  was  a  prophet  and  seer,  and  that 
nil  he  said  came  to  pass.  He  suggested 
that  they  go  to  the  prophet  and  ask 
him  the  way  they  should  go  in  order 
to  find  the  missing  donkeys.  Saul  said 
he  did  not  like  to  go,  because  he  did 
not  have  a  present  to  eive  to  the 
"ronhft.  The  servant  told  Saul  that 
he  had  a  piece  of  silver,  and  that  he 
would  give  it  to  the  man  of  God. 

So  thev  set  out  in  search  of  the 
Prophet  Samuel.  Meeting  some  youne 
'i-omen.  thev  asked  where  thev  could 
find  the  pronhet,  and  thev  answered 
that  he  was  in  that  piaffe,  that  he  had 
come  there  that  dav  to  bless  the  sacri- 
fice which  the  people  had  prepared  to 
offer  unto  God. 

,^s  Saul  and    the    servant    entered 
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the  city  they  were  met  by  Samuel. 
Now,  the  Lord  had  made  known  to 
Samuel  that  a  young  man  would  come 
to  him  that  day,  and  that  he  was  to 
anoint  him  king  of  Israel. 

When  Samuel  saw  Saul,  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  "Behold  the  man  whom 
I  spake  to  thee  of !  This  same  shall 
reign  over  my  people." 

Then  Saul  drew  near  to  Samuel  in 
the  gate,  and  said,  "Tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  where  the  Seer's  house  is."  And 
Samuel  answered,  "I  am  the  Seer." 

He  then  told  Saul  that  he  need  have 
no  more  concern  about  donkeys,  for 
they  had  been  found.  He  invited 
Saul  and  the  servant  to  accompany 
him  to  the  feast,  and  they  accepted  the 
prophet's  kind  invitation.  At  the  feast 
Saul  and  his  companion  were  given 
the  chief  seats,  and  Saul  was  invited 
to  eat  before  all  the  rest  of  a  choice 
piece  of  meat. 

After  the  feast,  they  returned  to  the 
city,  and  a  bed  was  prepared  for  Saul 
upon  the  housetop.  At  daybreak  he 
was  aroused  by  Samuel.  They  went 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  there 
Samuel  poured  holy  oil  upon  the  head 
of  Saul  and  anointed  him  king  in 
Israel. 

Samuel  called  the  tribes  of  Israel 
together,  and  when  they  were  assem- 
bled, he  called  Saul  unto  him  and  said 
unto  the  people,  "See  ye  him  whom 
the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is 
none  like  him  among  the  people."  And 
all  the  people  shouted,  "God  save  the 
king." 

Then  Samuel  sent  all  the  people 
away  to  their  own.  Saul  also  returned 
to  his  home. 

IV.  Shortly  after  the  word  came 
to  Saul,  when  he  was  working  in  the 
field  that  the  Ammonites  had  camped 
near  a  city  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  people  of  the  city  were 
in  great  peril.  Saul  sent  messengers  to 
all  the  coasts  of  Israel  saying,  "Come 
forth  after  Samuel  and  after  Saul." 
And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  on  the 
people,  and  they  came  out  with  one 
consent. 


A  great  army  gathered  quickly,  and 
with  Saul  at  its  head,  it  marched 
against  the  Ammonites  and  scattered 
their  army  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
country.  Then  Samuel  said  to  the 
people,  "Come,  let  us  go  to  Gilgal,  and 
renew  the  kingdom  there."  All  the 
people  went  to  Gilgal :  and  there  they 
made  Saul  king  before  the  Lord  in 
Gilgal ;  and  there  they  sacrificed  sacri- 
fices of  peace  offerings  before  the 
Lord ;  and  there  Saul  and  all  the  men 
of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly." 

What  kind  of  a  judge  was  Samuel? 

Why  did  the  people  want  a  king? 

What  warning  was  given  to  them? 

Tell  about  Saul's  anointing. 

How  was  Saul  blessed? 

How  did  he  show  himself  a  servant 
of  the  Lord? 

How  can  we  be  our  Heavenly 
Father's  servants? 

Lesson  29.    Jonathan's  Miraculous  Victory 

Text:     I  Samuel  14. 

Aim :  Those  who  trust  in  the  Lord 
implicitly  know  that  nothing  is  impos- 
sible unto  Him. 

Memory    Gem:     "For   there   is   no 
restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save  by  m.any 
or  by  few." 
I.  Jonathan. 

1.  Saul's  son. 

2.  His  courage. 

TI.  Meets  the  Philistines. 

1.  Accompanied   only   by   armor- 

bearer. 

2.  The  sign. 

3.  The  victory.  . 

IIT.  Saul's  Unadvised  Adulation. 
L  Unknown  to  Saul. 
2.   Jonathan  condemned  by  Saul. 
3,.  Jonathan  saved  by  the  people. 
Review  last  lesson. 

I.  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  had 
a  number  of  sons.  The  eldest  of  them 
was  named  Jonathan.  He,  like  his 
father,  was  a  man  of  great  strength 
and  courage. 

There  lived  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
at  that  time  a  people  called  the  Philis- 
tines.   The  Philistines  were  enemies  of 
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the  Hebrews,  or  the  children  of  Israel. 
They  had  made  war  upon  the  Israel- 
ites a  number  of  times  and  had  slain 
many  of  them. 

As  Saul's  son,  Jonathan,  grew  into 
manhood,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
lie  would  one  day  make  an  effort  to 
deliver  his  people  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Philistines.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, expect  to  do  that  by  his  own 
power,  but  by  the  power  and  assist- 
ance which  he  believed  he  would  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord. 

He  had  for  an  armor-bearer — one 
who  carried  his  weapons  for  him — a 
younof  man  who  was  almost  as  brave 
as  himself. 

II.  On  one  occasion  when  a  great 
many  of  the  Philistines  were  gathered 
together  in  a  place  called  Geba,  Jona- 
than said  to  his  armor-bearer,  "Let  us 
go  over  and  attack  the  Philistines.  It 
may  be  that  the  Lord  will  work  for  us, 
for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few."  The  armor- 
bearer  told  his  master  to  do  as  he  de- 
sired, and  said  he  would  go  with  him 
and  stand  faithfully  by  him. 

Then  Jonathan  said  to  the  young 
man  who  was  with  him,  "I  am  going 
to  give  vou  a  sign  by  which  you  shall 
know  if  we  shall  gain  the  victory. 
This  is  the  sign :  when  we  get  near  to 
the  Philistines  we  shall  stop,  and  if 
tbev  say,  'Come  up  unto  us,'  then  we 
will  go  up,  for  those  words  shall  be  a 
sign  to  us  from  the  Lord  that  we  shall 
overcome  our  enemies." 

When  Jonathan  and  his  armor- 
bearer  got  near  to  the  Philistines' 
camp  they  halted.  The  Philistines 
saw  them  and  called  out,  "Come  up 
unto  us,  and  we  will  show  you  a 
thing."  On  hearing  those  words  Jona- 
than  and  his  armor-bearer  went  forth 
to  meet  their  enemies,  knowing  that 
the  Lord  would  give  them  the  victory 
over  them. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  began,  many 
Israelites  who  had  been  taken  captive 
by  the  Philistines  before,  turned  round 
and  began  to  fight  against  the  Philis- 
tines.    Then    the    Lord  came  to  the 


assistance  of  His  people.  He  caused 
a  terrible  earthquake  to  shake  the 
ground.  That  added  terror  to  the 
Philistines,  and  they  began  to  run 
from  before  Jonathan  and  those  who 
were  with  him. 

Saul,  Jonathan's  father,  and  the  lit- 
tle band  of  soldiers  that  were  with  him 
saw  the  Philistines  retreat.  They  im- 
mediately seized  their  arms  and  pur- 
sued them  ;  but  whether  they  overtook 
them  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say. 

That  day  the  Lord  gave  a  great 
victory  to  His  people,  and  Jonathan 
and  his  armor-bearer  were  given  great 
praise  and  honor  for  the  wonderful 
courage  they  had  shown  in  going  up 
to  attack  the  Philistines  alone.  But 
they  were  not  alone,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  Lord  was  with  them,  and  it  was 
through  His  strength  that  they  were 
able  to  defeat  their  enemies. 

III.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  Jonathan 
came  very  near  losing  his  own  life  that 
day.  His  father,  Saul,  had  sent  out  an 
order  that  all  the  people  who  were 
with  him  should  fast  that  day.  Jon- 
athan did  not  know  that  his  father  had 
issued  such  a  decree,  so  when  he  was 
returning  from  the  battle  he  ate  some 
honey.  His  father  was  very  angry 
when  he  heard  what  his  son  had  done, 
and  was  going  to  punish  him  by  death, 
but  all  the  people  interposed  and  Jon- 
athan was  saved.  In  this  we  can  see 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  also. 

What  can  you  tell  of  Jonathan's 
character? 

How  do  you  think  he  got  his 
stren.gth  and  courage? 

Tell  how  the  Lord  helped  Jonathan 
and  his  armor-bearer  to  overcome  an 
army. 

What  did  Jonathan  say  about  the 
Lord's  power? 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Lord  shows 
His  power  just  in  this  way.  but  all 
around  us  every  day  of  our  lives,  we 
see  the  marvelous  works  of  our 
Father. 

Draw  the  children  to  the  tiny  seeds 
from  which  come  roots,  stems,  blos- 
soms, and  seed. 
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Robert  Lindsay  McGhie,  Chairman ;  assis, 
The  Illustration  and  the  Enforcement 
of  the  Sunday  School  Lesson. 

By  Marion  Beliiap  Kerr. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  hope,  that  the 
object  of  all  Sunday  School  activities 
is  to  teach  directly  or  indirectly  some 
spiritual  truth  to  the  child.  We  have 
discussed  briefly  the  selection  of  the 
truth  and  the  general  preparation  of 
the  subject  matter.  Many  of  the  les- 
sons from  the  Bible  and  other  church 
works  teach  this  truth  by  means  of  in- 
cidents which  are  quite  distant  from 
the  child's  experience,  do  they  not? 
And  yet,  the  lessons  are  so  beautiful, 
so  inspiring  and  develop  the  truth  so 
well  that  we  do  not  care  to  substitute 
others.  And  again,  would  any  other 
stories,  by  themselves,  have  the  pres- 
tige in  Sunday  School  work  as  these? 
I  think  not.  And  yet,  I  dare  say  that 
many  children  leave  Sunday  School 
each  Sunday  without  the  spiritual 
truth  impressed  upon  their  minds.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  inci- 
dents in  the  lesson  developed,  are  so 
far  away  from  the  children's  lives,  or- 
dinarily, that  they  could  not  grasp  the 
truth.  Well,  you  may -say,  the  teacher 
should  make  these  experiences  come 
nearer  the  life  of  the  child.  Indeed 
she  should.  Extracts  from  commen- 
taries, books  describing  the  country, 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
should  be  a  part  of  her  preparation ; 
so  that  she  can  cause  the  child  to  live 
in  thought  with  those  people  who  lived 
long  ago.  But  even  then,  how  many 
teachers  are  there  who  are  absolutely 
sure  that  their  aim  or  central  truth 
has  been  understood  by  each  member 
of  their  class  or  by  most  of  the  mem- 
bers ? 

Tliere  is  a  need,  generally  speaking, 
of  some  other  story  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lesson  which  will  develop 
absolutely  the  same  truth  and  yet  deal 
with   material   from  the  child's  every 
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day  life.  The  mission  of  this  incident 
is  to  make  the  truth  clear  to  those  who 
have  not  already  grasped  it  and  em- 
phasize it  upon  the  minds  of  those 
\\  ho  have  grasped  it.  It  is  fascinating 
to  hear  of  something  that  happened 
long,  long  ago,  but  to  insure  belief  that 
this  truth  was  true  in  olden  days,  is 
true  today,  and  will  be  true  tomorrow, 
is  it  not  a  splendid  thing  to  have  a 
story  which  will  teach  the  same  truth 
and  which  is  a  typical  experience  of 
every  kindergarten  child ;  a  story  that 
happened  in  the  summer  time  if  it  is 
summer  time,  or  happened  in  the  win- 
ter time  if  it  be  winter  time,  with  just 
such  boys  and  girls  as  these  and  in 
just  such  conditions  as  those  which 
surround  our  little  boys  and  girls? 
Can  you  doubt  that  if  this  second  story 
be  given  that  fewer  boys  and  girls  will 
go  away  without  the  spiritual  truth 
impressed  upon  their  minds?  Little 
children  need  plenty  of  repetition.  A 
child  cannot  always  get  a  truth  by 
hearing  it  developed  once.  Think  of 
the  baby  at  home.  How  many  times 
has  he  been  told  and  shown  that  the 
dresser  scarf  is  for  the  dresser  and 
not  for  his  plaything.  Even  though 
the  experience  of  being  burned  is  quite 
unpleasant,  some  children  receive 
three  or  four  burns  before  thev  realize 
that  the  stove  is  hot  and  they  must  re- 
main away  from  it.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation, we  know  the  advantage  of 
referring  to  an  illustration  to  make 
clear  our  statement,  to  make  it  impres- 
sive, or  to  insure  belief  in  the  same. 
How  many  times  a  dav  do  we  say, 
"For  example,  such  and  such  a  thing 
happened  here  or  there,"  which  imme- 
diately gives  to  our  listener  the  previ- 
ous statement  dressed  in  other  clothes 
to  throw  a  new  light  upon  it  to  make 
it  clearer  and  help  him  to  believe  it. 
This  other  lesson,  story,  or  incident 
used  in  connection  with  the  lesson  to 
emphasize,  impress  or  make  more  real 
the  central  truth  or  aim  for  the  dav  is 
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what  is  known  as  "The  Illustration" 
of  a  Sunday  School  lesson.  It  is  not 
any  moral  story  which  the  teacher  may 
happen  to  find,  nor  is  it  a  story  illus- 
trating the  subject  you  have  today, 
hut  it  is  one  which  proves  the  same 
truth  as  does  the  Bible  lesson  for  the 
day. 

Some  teachers  may  say,  "If  two  les- 
sons or  stories  are  given  during  the 
same  hour,  the  little  child  may  get  the 
two  confused."  I  think  this  depends 
much  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  given.  In  many  instances  he  would 
not  confuse  the  two,  in  others  perhaps 
he  would.  But  what  if  he  does  con- 
fuse the  facts,  if  he  gets  the  truth  from 
them.  What  are  the  facts  of  a  lesson 
compared  with  the  truth  ?  They  are 
merely  the  means  of  conveying  this 
truth  to  the  child.  If  he  remember 
the  facts,  all  well  and  good,  but  the 
spiritual  truth  is  what  he  comes  to 
Sunday  School  for. 

Others  may  say,  "We  have  enough 
material  already  without  the  illustra- 
tion." I  wonder  if  all  the  material 
they  are  using  is  well  suited  to  Sunday 
School  work  and  for  this  particular 
Sunday  especially.  The  Kindergarten 
class  period  is  one  hour,  perhaps.  The 
class  leaves  general  assembly  at  ten 
thirty  and  the  children  are  out  doors 
ready  to  go  home  at  eleven  thirty.  If 
a  silent  roll  has  been  called,  seven 
songs  of  two  minutes  each  have  been 
sung,  five  minutes  used  for  regular 
singing  practice,  ten  minutes  used  for 
the  lesson,  four  minutes  for  the  morn- 
ing talk,  four  minutes  for  each  of  the 
two  prayers,  opening  and  closing, 
seven  minutes  for  two  good  rest 
periods  which  have  brought  into  play' 
most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  (the 
child  has  also  received  rest  by  stand- 
ing during  some  of  the  songs,  and  a 
change  of  position  during  grouping), 
two  minutes  for  a  quiet  exercise,  four 
minutes  for  distribution  of  wraps,  two 
minutes  for  marching,  there  will  still 
be  five  minutes  which  could  have  been 
used  for  an  illustration  and  four  min- 
utes extra.    This  will  not  be  the  case, 


however,  unless  a  program  of  the 
hour's  proceedings  has  been  made  and 
a  copy  placed  where  both  organist  and 
presiding  teacher  may  readily  see  it. 
If  this  has  been  done,  everything  will 
go  along  with  spirit.  No  time  will  be 
wasted  during  the  period  deciding 
what  shall  be  done  and  who  shall  di- 
rect it.  If  the  teachers  have  planned 
a  morning  talk,  the  spiritual  truth  of 
which  is  the  same  as  the  aim  of  the 
lesson,  one  or  more  of  the  songs  con- 
tains the  same  spiritual  truth,  and  it 
has  been  well  developed  in  the  lesson 
so  that  the  teacher  feels  that  every 
child  understands  and  believes  the 
truth,,  an  illustration  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. Indeed  the  morning  talk  and  the 
songs  have  been  illustrations.  Teach- 
ers must  use  their  own  judgment  con- 
cerning this  matter,  but  I  think  it  is 
well  to  be  prepared  always  with  a 
good  illustration  to  be  used  if  there 
be  time  and  necessity. 

The  Kindergarten  teachers,  I  hope, 
are  not  among  those  teachers  who  do 
not  care  to  spend  enough  time  to  find 
a  suitable  illustration  and  adapt  it  to 
the  child.  Illustrations  in  great  num- 
bers may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  The  Faith 
Promoting  Series,  The  Children's 
Friend.  (Sunday  School  teachers 
should  be  careful  however  to  use  illus- 
trations from  the  Children's  Friend 
after  the  Primary  teachers  have  used 
them  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
work.)  Many  good  ones  may  be 
found  in  the  School  Readers  of  the 
different  grades.  One  fault  with  many 
of  the  regular  Kindergarten  story 
books  is  that  so  few  stories  are  to  be 
found  in  each  volume  that  are  suitable 
for  Sunday  School  use  that  it  hardly 
pays  one  to  purchase  them.  In  order 
to  always  have  illustrations  on  hand, 
teachers  should  cultivate  their  powers 
of  observations  and  form  a  habit  of 
noting  down  while  reading  those 
things  that  can  be  used  as  illustra- 
tions. 

The  illustrations  should  be  true  to 
life,  with  plenty  of  detail  but  not  an 
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over-abundance,  it  should  deal  with 
the  proper  season  of  the  year,  should 
be  within  the  child's  comprehension 
and  also  one  that  appeals  so  that  the 
child  may  become  enthused  and  stim- 
ulated to  action. 

After  the  kindergarten  child  thor- 
oughly understands  a  truth  that  has 
been  proved  to  him  from  various  dif- 
ferent phases  of  life,  he  generally  be- 
lieves it  or  shows  us  immediately  that 
he  doubts  it.  If  he  doubts  the  truth, 
more  proof  must  be  given  him  that  it 
is  true.  The  enforcement  of  the  truth 
is  used  to  prove  the  truth  to  any  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  class  who  may 
doubt  that  it  is  true  today  and  will  be 
true  always.  Although  the  occasions 
for  its  use  are  not  many  in  our  de- 
partment, it  is  well  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  step.  Every  truth  that  the 
child  feels  and  believes  should  be  acted 
to  do  him  good.  But  before  the  child 
can  live  the  truth,  he  must  believe  it, 
must  he  not?  The  enforcement  is  that 
part  of  the  Sunday  School  lesson  in 
which  the  teacher  emphasizes, 
strengthens  or  proves  the  truth  of  the 
lesson  to  the  doubting  members  of  the 
class.  It  may  be  proved  by  another 
illustration,  a  few  well  directed  ques- 
tions or  a  little  reasoning.  In  classes 
where  there  are  larger  children,  argu- 
ment is  sometimes  necessary,  and  here, 
too,  the  teacher  cannot  tell  so  readily 
whether  the  pupils  believe  the  truth 
or  not  because  they  have  better  con- 
trol over  their  emotions.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  her,  then,  to  find  out  by  direct 
or  indirect  questioning,  by  negative 
illustrations  or  even  by  herself  taking 
a  negative  attitude  for  the  moment,  to 
see  just  how  each  one  feels  about  the 
truth.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
each  child  be  converted  to  the  truth 
before  he  will  act  it  with  vigor. 

After  the  teacher  has  proved  from 
various  phases  of  life  that  a  certain 
aim  is  true,  for  example.  "Nobility  of 
soul  is  developed  by  deeds  of  brotherly 
love,"  (not  in  just  those  words,  of 
course,  because  that  wording  is  for 
the  teacher),  and  she  is  sure  the  chil- 


dren believe  it,  the  next  thing  she 
wishes  to  do  is  to  help  them  to  sec 
what  specific  thing  they  can  do  today 
or  tomorrow  to  live  that  truth,  and 
also  to  give  them  a  desire  to  do  that 
specific  thing.  This  is  the  application 
of  the  truth  which  we  shall  discuss 
next  time. 

Work  for  August. 

[Prepared  by  Sister  Beulah  Woolley.] 

Suggestive  Songs  :  Look  through  all 
your  song  books  and  choose  one  song 
containing  the  thought  of  God's  care 
for  us ;  and  try  to  learn  it  well.  "God's 
Work,"  p.  71,  Hilk  or  "The  Birdie's 
Song,"  p.  10,  in  Songs  and  Games  for 
Little  Ones  by  Walker  &  Jenk,  are 
both  good.  "Good  Morning  Song," 
p.  40,  Kindergarten  Plan  Book. 

Rest  Exercises:  The  truth  for  the 
month  or  lesson  setting  can  be  worked 
out  in  rest  exercises.  The  children 
may  be  rain  drops ;  or,  a  river,  by  tak- 
ing hold  of  hands,  winding  around  the 
room ;  they  may  gather  the  ripened 
fruit,  etc. 

Nature  Work.  See  Juvenile  In- 
structor, July  1911  and  1912. 

First  Sunday — Children's  Day. 

Visit  some  of  the  pioneers  or  oldest 
settlers  in  your  ward,  if  possible.  Help 
the  children  to  show  appreciation  for 
those  who  had  courage  to  go  through 
the  hardships  which  always  come  with 
early  settlement.  Let  them  sing  their 
songs  and  take  flowers  to  them. 

Aim  for  Month :  Implicit  trust  in 
God  and  earnest  effort  on  our  part, 
wins  God's  favor. 

Note.  From  now  on  prepare  your 
lessons  as  Sister  Kerr  is  suggesting. 
Make  your  mental  pictures  and  find 
out  how  the  truth  runs  through  each 
picture.  Be  independent  and  do  not 
lean  on  the  lesson  as  adapted.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  become  a  strong,  earn- 
est teacher. 
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Second  Sunday — Baby  Boy  Moses. 

Text:     Ex.  2:1-10. 

For  any  help  you  need  in  adapting 
lesson  see  Juvenile  Instructor,  July, 
191 1,  p.  429.  Be  sure  to  have  pictures, 
they  are  so  easy  to  obtain.  See  same 
Juvenile  Instructor,  p.  43G. 

Third  Sunday — Fire  From  Heaven. 

Text:  I  Kings  6:30-32;  17:1;  IS: 
1,  2,  16-46. 

Pictures  for  this  lesson  are  hard  to 
obtain,  but  you  will  not  miss  them  if 
you  use  blackboards.  If  you  do  not 
have  blackboards  use  large  sheets  of 
plain  paper  and  a  soft  pencil  or  crayon. 
You  can  easily  draw  an  image  and 
altar  before  class.  Let  the  children 
help  you  draw  the  one  to  represent 
Elijah's  altar.  See  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, Dec.  1911. 

Once  there  was  a  king.  His  name 
was  Ahab,  and  a  very  wicked  king 
he  was.  He  did  so  many  bad  things 
that  he  forgot  all  about  Heavenly 
Father.  And  he  never  said  his  prayers. 

He  let  some  wicked  men  come  from 
another  land  and  build  such  a  funny 
looking  creature  out  of  wood  and 
stone  like  this  fshow  picture  you 
drew).  They  called  it  Baal.  Then 
King  Ahab  knelt  down  and  prayed  to 
it  and  so  did  most  all  the  people. 

Heavenly  Father  was  not  pleased 
with  this,  and  told  Elijah  to  go  to 
King  Ahab  and  tell  him  He  would 
send  no  rain  to  the  land.  So  Elijah 
went  to  the  king  and  said,  "As  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years."  Then  Elijah 
went  away.  None  of  the  people  knew 
where  he  had  gone.  Heavenly  Father 
had  told  him  to  go  to  a  place  where 
he  could  get  food,  for  Elijah  loved  and 
always  prayed  to  Him. 

But  King  Ahab  and  the  people  be- 
gan to  have  a  very  hard  time.  The 
growing  grain  and  corn  began  to  get 
dry,  for  no  rain  came  and  they  just 
withered  and  died.     The  grasses  and 


hay  dried.  Most  all  the  food  was 
eaten  and  there  was  no  hay  for  the 
horses  and  sheep.  But  still  the  people 
did  not  pray  to  Heavenly  Father.  They 
just  prayed  to  Baal  and  of  course  he 
could  send  no  rain.  At  last  King 
Ahab  said  to  his  servant,  "Let  us  go 
into  all  the  land  and  see  if  we  cannot 
find  some  water  so  our  horses  and 
sheep  will  not  die."  They  hunted  and 
hunted,  but  could  find  no  water. 

Then  one  day  King  Ahab  saw  Elijah 
and  said  to  him,  "You  have  brought 
this  trouble  to  us,"  but  Elijah  said, 
"No,  it  is  you  yourself  because  you 
have  not  prayed  to  Heavenly  Father 
and  remembered  that  He  gives  you 
everything  you  have.  Now  you  tell  all 
the  people  to  go  up  on  the  mountain." 
So  the  king  sent  word  to  all  the  people 
and  they  went  up  on  the  mountain 
early  the  next  morning. 

Then  Elijah  went  up  and  said  to  the 
people,  "Today  you  shall  know  who  to 
pray  to."  Then  to  the  king  he  said, 
"You  men  may  build  an  altar  of  stone 
and  so  will  I.  We  will  each  have  a 
bullock  to  put  on  top  of  the  wood,  but 
will  put  no  fire  under  it.  Your  men 
can  pray  to  Baal  and  if  he  sends  fire 
to  burn  it,  then  pray  to  him.  If  Heav- 
enly Father  sends  fire  from  heaven, 
then  you  will  know  He  is  the  true 
God." 

So  the  wicked  men  picked  up  stones 
and  put  them  in  a  pile  like  this  (show 
drawn  picture),  then  sticks  of  wood 
on  top  of  the  stones,  and  then  the 
bullock.  Then  they  began  to  pray. 
They  prayed  until  noon,  then  all  after- 
noon, but  Baal  was  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  stone,  and  that  could  never 
help  them,  and  when  it  was  evening 
they  had  to  stop. 

Then  Elijah  built  his  altar.  He 
piled  the  stones  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  then  the  sticks  of  wood,  and 
then  the  bullock  on  top.  He  had  some 
men  help  him  dig  a  ditch  all  around 
the  altar.  He  told  them  where  to  get 
some  water.  He  said.  "Fill  four  bar- 
rels of  water,"  and  the  men  did  what 
he  told  them.    Then  he  had  them  pour 
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the  water  all  over  the  wood  and  altar. 
He  had  them  fill  the  barrels  three  times 
so  that  all  the  stones  were  wet  and  the 
ditch  full  of  water.  Then  he  prayed 
to  Heavenly  Father  and  fire  came 
down  from  heaven  and  burned  the 
bullock,  the  sticks  of  wood  and  the 
stones,  and  dried  up  the  water  that 
was  in  the  ditch. 

The  people  knew  then  who  could 
answer  prayers.  Elijah  told  King 
Ahab  that  they  would  have  rain,  and 
sure  enough,  in  a  little  while  the  rain 
poured  down  and  the  people  were  very 
thankful  to  Heavenly  Father. 

Let  us  say : 

"Now  before  we  work  today 

We  must  not  forget  to  pray 

To    God   who   kept   us    through   the   night 

And  brought  us  to  the  morning  light." 

Fourth  Sunday— David  the  Shepherd  Boy. 

Text:  I  Samuel  16:11,  12;  17:14, 
IS,  34-37;  23  Psalms. 

Helps:  Bible  Dictionary,  or  Ency- 
clopedia, and  The  Story  of  the  Psalms, 
Van  Dyke,  chapter  3. 

(Show  a  picture  of  some  sheep.) 
What  do  you  see  in  this  picture  ?  Who 
has  seen  some  live  sheep?  (Let  chil- 
dren tell  what  they  have  seen,  what 
the  shepherds  do  and  what  the  dogs 
do.) 

Long,  long  ago.  there  was  a  little 
shepherd  boy  named  David.  He  took 
care  of  all  his  father's  sheep.  The 
sheep  were  just  a  little  different  from 
the  ones  we  see,  for  their  tails  were 
very  much  larger ;  and  the  shepherds 
took  care  of  them  in  another  way. 
David  was  very  happy  with  the  sheep. 
He  loved  every  one,  and  had  a  name 
for  each  of  them. 

He  always  led  the  way.  The  sheep 
were  sure  to  follow  him.  He  was  a 
strong  boy  and  could  walk  where  the 
greenest  and  best  grass  grew ;  and  his 
eyes  were  bright  to  help  him  see  it. 
When  he  found  the  green  pastures  for 
his  sheep  he  let  them  eat  the  grass. 


and  he  sat  down  to  rest.  It  always 
made  him  think  of  Heavenly  Father 
when  he  saw  the  green  grass  and  felt 
the  warm  sunshine,  for  he  knew  that 
Heavenly  Father  caused  the  sun  to 
shine  and  the  grass  to  grow.  He  sang 
beautiful  songs  as  he  watched  the 
sheep  on  the  hillside. 

When  it  was  noon  he  knew  it  was 
time  for  the  sheep  to  drink.  So  he 
called  them  by  name  and  led  them  to 
where  the  cool  clear  water  ran  down 
the  hillside.  They  all  drank  some  of 
the  water,  and  so  did  David.  He  knew 
water  was  the  best  thing  to  drink  to 
keep  him  well  and  strong.  Then  the 
sheep  laid  down  to  rest  near  the  still 
water.  David  sat  down  and  said, 
"How  good  of  Heavenly  Father  to 
give  us  this  cool,  clear  water  to  drink." 
Then  he  ate  his  lunch — just  bread  and 
fruit  and  things  to  make  him  strong 
and  well. 

Then  it  was  time  to  call  the  sheep 
again.  He  had  to  find  another  place 
for  them  to  eat.  He  led  the  way  over 
the  hills  and  rocks.  He  listened  for 
every  strange  noise,  for  he  knew  that 
bears  lived  near  and  they  tried  very 
hard  to  get  the  sheep.  Once  he  heard 
a  little  lamb  cry.  He  turned  and  saw 
a  hear  with  the  lamb  in  its  mouth.  He 
ran  quickly,  prayed  to  Heavenly 
Father  to  help  him,  and  took  the  lamb 
out  of  the  bear's  mouth  and  killed  the 
wicked  bear.  All  the  sheep  were  so 
frightened  that  they  went  closer  than 
ever  to  David.  "Never  fear,"  he  said 
to  the  sheep,  "Heavenly  Father  helped 
me  to  take  care  of  you ;"  and  he  knelt 
down  to  thank  Him. 

All  afternoon  the  sheep  ate  the  grass 
David  found  for  them.  z\nd  when  the 
sun  was  far  over  in  the  sky  he  led 
them  to  a  safe  place  for  the  night. 
David  slept  out  doors  so  he  could  wake 
up  quickly  if  he  heard  a  sound.  And  he 
saw  the  beautiful  stars  in  the  sky  and 
the  lovely  moon.  And  they  helped  him 
remember  the  good,  kind  Heavenly 
Father. 

In  the  morning  David  was  up  early 
and  off  with  the    sheep    again.     He 
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called  them  by  name  and  he  led  them 
to  the  green  pastures  and  to  the  brooks 
for  water.  His  eyes  were  always  open 
to  see  if  a  robber  or  bear  or  lion  was 
after  the  sheep. 

One  day  he  saw  a  lion  run  off  with 
a  lamb.  He  ran  after  it  and  Heavenly 
Father  made  him  strong  and  he  killed 
the  lion  and  took  the  baby  lamb  back 
to  its  mama. 

Then  he  found  some  green  grass  for 
the  sheep  to  eat,  and  he  sat  down  to 
rest.  He  thought  of  what  he  did  every 
day  to  take  care  of  the  sheep.  Then 
he  said  to  himself,  "Why  Heavenly 
Father  cares  for  me,  just  as  I  care  for 
the  sheep.  He  is  my  shepherd.  The 
sheep  trust  me  and  go  wherever  I  lead 
them,  they  know  I  will  lead  them  to 
the  right  places.     So  Heavenly  Father 


helps  me  when  I  trust  Him."  Then 
David  sang  a  beautiful  song.  This  is 
part  of  it : 


"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ; 

I   shall   not   want. 

He    maketh    me    to    lie    down     in 

pastures. 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.' 


green 


Application  :  Heavenly  Father  will 
help  us  when  we  pray  to  Him.  He 
may  not  always  give  us  just  what  we 
ask  for,  but  He  will  give  us  what  is 
best  for  us. 

Fifth  Sunday— Review  one  of  the  Lessons 
of  the  Month. 

Remember  repetition  is  much  bet- 
ter for  little  children  than  too  much 
new  material. 
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There  is  no  power  of  love  so  great  as  a  kind  voice  ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
get  It  and  keep  ,t  m  the  right  tone.  One  must  start  in  youth  and  be 
on  the  watch  n.ght  and  day,  while  at  work  and  while  a't  pL  to  -et 
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_    But  this  is  the  time  when  a  sharp  voice  is  more  apt  to  be  ac- 
quired    \ou  often  hear  girls  say  words  at  play  with  a  quick   sharp 
one,  almost  like  the  snap  of  a  whip.    If  any  of'them  get^exed   vot^ 

and  a  bark.  Such  a  voice  often  speaks  worse  than  the  heart  feels 
It  shows  more  ill-will  m  tone  than  in  words.  It  is  often  in  mirth  that 
one  ges  a  voice  or  a  tone  which  is  sharp,  and  which  sticks  to  one 
through  hfe  and  stirs  up  ill-will  and  grief,  and  falls  like  a  drop  of 
gal  on  the  listener.  Some  girls  have  a  sharp  home  voice  for  use 
and  keep  their  best  voice  for  those  thev  meet  elsewhere  We  would 
say  to  all  girls,  "Use  your  best  voice  at  home."  Watch  it  by  day 
as  a  pearl  of  great  price,  for  it  will  be  worth  more  to  you  in  the 
days  to  come  than  the  best  pearl  hid  in  the  sea.  A  kind  voice  is 
a  lark  s  song  to  heart  and  home, 
is  to  the  eye.  — Boston  Journal. 


It   is  to  the  heart   what   light 
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•That  Flynn  Boy." 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 
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Had  "Pegleg  Smith"  been  informed 
of  Gus'  second  exploit  with  the  abu- 
sive gentleman  he  would  most  likely 
have  cried  out  to  the  black  hill,  "He 
won't  learn  nothin'  by  that,  Gus 
won't.  It'll  go  in  one  ear  and  out  of 
the  other,  like  water  ofif  of  a  duck's 
back!" 

But  "Pegleg  Smith"  would  have 
been  wrong  as  usual.  His  cocksure- 
ness  of  insight  into  character,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  no  insight  at 
all,  to  say  nothing  about  cocksureness. 
Gus  was  made  of  altogether  different 
stuff,  as  the  reader  must  know.  His 
brain,  like  the  brain  of  a  child,  may 
have  been  watery  when  it  came  to  re- 
ceiving impressions,  but  on  this  partic- 
ular occasion  it  hardened  immediately 
afterwards,  like  a  cement  walk.  That 
is  the  only  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  next  few  months. 

On  the  second  evening  of  this  sec- 
ond encounter  with  his  abusive  friend 
Gus  was  all  ears,  as  the  saying  is,  to 
whatever  Silverton  had  to  say.  And 
Silverton,  you  may  be  sure,  had  a  good 
deal  to  say.  He  beat  the  hot  iron  of 
the  proverb  with  perspiring  energy — 
that  iron  which  is  always  hot  and  wait- 
ing for  some  one  to  beat  it, — and  he 
gathered  hay  in  the  sunshine  with  in- 
credible industry — that  hay  which  has 
been  waiting  now  for  a  hundred  gen- 
erations to  be  gathered ;  or,  to  change 
the  poor  figure  from  ancient  to  mod- 
ern garb,  he  worked  the  burning  as- 
phaltum  for  all  it  was  worth  lest  it 
should  harden  into  pavement  solid 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  thous- 
and tons  before  it  could  have  been 
made  smooth  enough.  And  so  the  two 
talked,  Gus  and  Silverton, — or  rather 
Silverton  talked — about  a  great  many 
things ;  they  talked  till  far  into  the 
night.  ^ 

Silverton's  experience  in  the  school- 


room had  taught  him  that  you  can 
put  more  things  into  the  mind  when 
it  is  open  than  when  it  is  shut — a  max- 
im not  always  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  those  who  have  the  training 
of  the  young  in  hand.  Till  now  Gus" 
mind  had  been  all  but  shut.  Anyway, 
only  a  few  of  its  more  shallow  com- 
partments had  been  open,  and  the 
avenues  to  them  had  been  only  the 
senses.  The  religious  compartment 
had  been  shut  tight ;  or  at  least  if  it 
hadn't  been  shut  tight,  it  had  had  but 
the  mearest  and  tiniest  air-holes  lead- 
ing into  it;  and  Silverton,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  spent  many  weary  and  dis- 
appointing weeks  in  an  almost  vain  en- 
deavor to  pry  the  lid  open.  But,  all 
of  a  sudden,  the  crow-bar  of  the  abu- 
sive gentleman  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  presto !  that  same  lid 
had  flown  wide  open,  exposing  to  full 
view  a  beautiful  yawning  cavity  with 
a  vast  suction  power !  And  now  Silver- 
ton  was  putting  things  in  the  way  of 
being  sucked  in. 

•  All  praise  to  abusive  gentlemen,  say 
I !  They  may,  and  often  do,  have  un- 
worthy motives  in  being  abusive.  They 
may,  and  often  do,  pick  out  the  wrong 
things  to  abuse.  But  in  the  long  run 
little  if  any  harm  can  come  from  them 
and  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  good: 
for  if  they  have  a  bad  motive  or  attack 
the  wrong  thing,  it  but  attracts  atten- 
tion and  invites  investigation,  and 
everything  is  found  to  be  all  right,  and 
the  abusive  gentlemen  get  the  name  of 
being  what  they  really  are,  alarmists ; 
and  if  they  abuse  rightfully,  why,  that 
too,  brings  a  looking  into  things  and 
a  correction  of  them,  and  the  world 
wags  on  its  way  better  than  before, 
and  the  abusive  gentlemen  are  in  time, 
given  a  better  name  than  their  object 
deserves.  Whether  God  be  the  Author 
of  abusive  gentlemen  in  general  or 
whether  we  are  to  look  for  their  origin 
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to  a  lower  source,  I  do  not  claim  to 
know.  All  things  considered,  I  in- 
cline to  the  latter  view  as  regards  cer- 
tain abusive  gentlemen  that  could  be 
named.  Still,  like  adversity,  abusive 
gentlemen  have  their  uses.  The  world 
needs  them — it  could  not  get  along 
without  them.  Wasn't  it  an  abusive 
gentleman  that  gave  Martin  Luther  to 
Europe  and  the  world?  How  should 
we  ever  have  had.  in  America,  an  in- 
dependent Republic  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  certain  abusive  and  pig-headed 
gentlemen  across  the  waters  ?  And,  to 
come  nearer  home,  how  could  "Mor- 
monism"  have  become  so  widely 
known  had  not  certain  abusive  gentle- 
men all  over  the  world  taken  upon 
themselves,  at  great  expense  and  labor, 
the  task  of  advertising  it,  of  going 
about  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs,  "Here  it  is !  Look  at  it !  Ex- 
amine it !"  and  of  fairly  compelling 
people  to  look  at  it  and  examine  it? 
How  many  years  would  have  been, 
think,  you,  before  these  same  "Mor- 
mon" people  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  rare  opportunity  of  showing  the 
world  how  to  transform  a  desert  waste, 
a  prairie  of  cactus  and  running  sand, 
into  waving  fields  and  blossoming  or- 
chards, into  lowing  cattle  and  bleating 
herds,  into  mines  and  factories  and 
homes,  had  not  certain  abusive  gentle- 
men in  Missouri  and  Illinois  given 
them  a  turn  for  this  sort  of  thing  and  a 
start  westward,  even  though  it  was  all 
done  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry?  Some 
people  would  have  God  shut  the  mouths 
of  abusive  gentlemen.  But  that  would 
never  do.  They  have  a  right  to  do 
good  through  abuse  if  they  cannot  do 
it  in  any  other  way.  And  so  I  say.  All 
praise  to  abusive  gentlemen,  for  they 
often  do  good  even  though  they  do  not 
intend  to ! 

The  next  morning  when  Silverton 
came  down  stairs  he  was  astonished 
beyond  measure  to  find  Gus  sitting  at 
the  table  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  The  thing  had  never  happened 
before.  Silverton  himself  was  always 
an  early  riser,  even  in  the  mission  field. 


He  took  the  revelation  literally  which 
enjoins  the  Saints  to  rise  early  that  the 
body  and  mind  might  be  invigorated. 
But  not  so  Gus.  Not  only  in  the  mis- 
sion field — for  it  does  not  infrequently 
happen  that  while  doing  missionary 
duty  men  who  would  feel  morally  rep- 
robate if  they  should  lie  abed  at  home 
after  five  or  six  o'clock  cultivate  in  the 
mission  field  a  bed-sloth  without  the 
least  compunction  of  conscience — was 
Gus  a  sluggard  as  to  the  early  morning 
hours,  but  he  had  at  home  to  be  roused, 
like  most  boys,  by  means  of  a  blowing 
of  trumpets,  the  hoisting  of  umbrellas, 
and  the  beating  of  drums ;  and  Silver- 
ton  had  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
here  that  Gus'  father  had  there,  only 
with  less  authority  than  the  father  pos- 
sessed. And  now  to  see  the  boy  sitting 
there  book  in  hand — was  it  not  some- 
thing to  take  one  ofl:  one's  guard? 
Silverton  unconsciously  rubbed  his 
eyes  as  if  to  remove  the  effects  of  sleep. 

"Hello !"  he  exclaimed  in  unfeigned 
surprise.     "I  didn't  expect  this !" 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  the  boy  answered. 
And  then,  feeling  that  some  explana- 
tion was  necessary,  he  went  on,  "You 
see,  I've  turned  a  sharp  corner." 

"I  certainly  do  see !"  Silverton  as- 
sured him.  And  then  he  felt  an  im- 
mediate twinge  of  conscience  for  being 
so  discourteous  as  to  show  that  he 
had  even  noticed  anything  unusual  in 
the  situation.  "You'll  find,"  he  added 
encouragingly,  "that  you  can  do  more 
work  in  one  hour  in  the  early  morning 
than  in  two  any  other  part  of  the  day." 

"I've  began  to  read  the  .Bible 
through.  Brother  Silverton,"  Gus  ex- 
plained.    "What  d'ye  think  of  it?" 

"It's  all  right — if  you  can  stand  it," 
was  the  answer.  "But  some  people 
find  parts  of  the  Bible  pretty  dry, 
though  I  never  have  myself." 

Silverton  found  himself  wondering 
whether  this  revolution  in  Gus  meant 
a  spurt  of  energy  following  a  long 
period  of  depression  or  a  permanent 
change  in  the  young  man's  nature.  He 
had  not  been  with  Gus  long  enough,  or 
rather,  he  had  seen  nothing  that  suf- 
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ficiently  resembled  a  crisis  in  the  boys 
life  during  the  time  the  two  had  been 
together,  to  determine  whether  Gus 
were  made  of  pulp  or  iron.  He  hoped 
he  was  made  of  iron.  But  there  never 
was  any  certainty  about  such  matters. 
It  took  a  crisis  to  detect  the  stuff  in 
one's  composition — and  time  also.  The 
crisis  had  appeared  in  Gus'  life.  Time 
would  tell  the  rest. 

Time  did  so,  and  showed  that  Gus 
had  iron  in  his  blood.  Morning  after 
morning,  with  as  much  regularity  as  he 
had  heretofore  lain  in  bed,  he  was  up 
at  four  o'clock  and  at  his  books.  Sil- 
verton  helped  him  to  organize  his  ef- 
forts. 

"You  can't  make  nearly  so  much 
progress.  Brother  Flynn,"  the  elder 
told  him,  "by  merely  occupying  your 
time  as  you  can  by  working  system- 
atically." 

Gus'  mornings  were  given  to  the 
study  of  English  grammar  and  general 
history.  The  young  man  had  dis- 
covered for  himself  that  the  correct  use 
of  his  native  tongue  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  one  is  to  make  an  impression 
on  educated  people,  and  his  companion 
insisted  that  every  missionary  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  history  of 
nations'  especially  of  the  nation  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  laboring.  The 
evenings  and  other  parts  of  the  day 
which  they  had  to  themselves,  were 
spent  in  studying  theology. 

"If  you  want  to  read  the  Bible 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  that's 
all  right  in  its  way,"  Silverton  said. 
"Every  on  should  know  what  the  Bible 
is  about.  It's  a  wonderful  book,  to  be 
sure.  But  every  Latter-day  Saint  elder 
ought  also  to  know  what  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  are  about. 
All  these  books,  I  think,  should  be 
read  through  from  cover  to  cover,  so 
as  to  get  the  run  of  the  story,  as  they 
say.  The  main  value  of  these  books 
to  us  missionaries,  though,  lies  very 
largely  in  their  teachings.  Reading 
them  through  doesn't  give  one  a  thread 
with  which  to  connect  the  ideas  they 


contain.  And  so  I  advise  you  to  take 
up  also  the  teachings  of  these  volumes. 
^^'hat  does  each  one  say  about  faith, 
for  instance,  or  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead — that  is  the  most  important 
thing  for  us,  you  see.  Read  your 
sacred  books,  to  be  sure,  ancient  and 
modern,  till  you  know  who  the  people 
in  them  are  and  how  they  lived  and 
what  they  said  and  all  about  them,  but 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  one  by  one,  with  a  view 
to  finding  what  the  Lord  has  said  on 
them  at  various  times." 

Gus  accordingly  divided  his  theologi- 
cal study  into  the  two  parts  suggested 
by  his, companion — the  reading  of  the 
standard  works  of  the  Church  and  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
all  his  studies  being  carried  on  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  Silverton. 

Silverton  was  hugely  pleased.  Some- 
thing wall  come  out  of  all  this,  he  often 
said  to  himself.  What  with  his  studies 
and  what  with  his  distinctively  mis- 
sionary work,  Gus  had  plenty  to  do — 
for  Silverton  would  not  hear  of  any 
diminution  in  the  regular  house-to- 
house  canvas,  personal  visits,  and 
public  speaking.  Some  of  his  fellow 
missionaries  in  England  would  have 
strongly  disapproved  of  Silverton's 
working  Gus  so  hard.  But  Silverton 
had  no  qualms  of  conscience  on  this 
score.  His  principal  teaching  was 
work,  work.  "Most  missionaries  don't 
work  hard  enough,"  he  often  used  to 
say.  "That's  why  they  get  so  fat. 
They  would  be  ashamed  to  fritter  away 
so  much  time  at  home.  A  man  ought 
to  work  at  least  as  hard  for  the  Lord 
as  he  would  for  himself,  ought  n't 
he?  You  have  no  right  to  get  down 
on  your  knees  at  night  to  thank  God 
for  any  day  unless  that  has  been  a  full 
day." 

Some  of  his  missionary  friends,  too, 
would  hold  up  their  hands  at  Silver- 
ton's  advising  Gus  to  study  grammar 
and  history.  To  them  he  would  have 
said:  "These  things  are  necessary, 
and  the  boy  did  not  have  them  before 
he  came  here.     If  you  were  in  Ger- 
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many  and  didn't  know  the  language- 
what  would  you  do?  Why,  get  down 
and  study  German,  wouldn't  you? 
Well,  that's  what  Brother  Flynn's  do- 
ing. He  dosen't  know  English,  and 
so  he's  trying  to  learn  it.  As  for  his- 
try,  that's  only  the  Gospel  in  a  round- 
about way.  Whoever  wishes  to  teach 
the  apostasy  properly  has  to  know 
something  about  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  more  the  better.  Besides,  what 
do  you  do  between  four  and  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning?  Why, 
snooze  away  your  intellect !  Well, 
Brother  Flynn  doesn't.  He  improves 
it.  It's  better  to  study  anything  that's 
good,  no  matter  how  remotely  con- 
nected it  is  with  the  immediate  work 
of  the  missionary,  than  to  lie  abed  and 
let  your  mind  rust !" 

Gus  did  not  object.  It  dawned  upon 
his  mind  that  he  had  cause  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  guidance  in  his  studies  of 
so  capable  a  scholar  and  theologian 
as  Silverton.  Gus  was  therefore  game 
in  it  all.  To  be  sure,  it  was  work, 
discouraging  work,  sometimes  mad- 
dening work,  work  that  he  often  could 
find  neither  head  nor  tail  to.  His 
mind,  like  one  of  those  bent-willow 
traps  he  used  to  set  to  catch  gophers, 
often  flipped  up  before  it  had  caught 
any  idea.-  It  grew  sore.  Its  joints 
creaked  whenever  he  attempted  to 
work  them.  Silverton  could  almost 
hear  the  friction  as  he  sat  there  read- 
ing. And  there  was  no  oil  to  lubricate 
them.  But  the  boy  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  task  the  force  of  an  unbreak- 
able spirit  and  a  powerful  body.  Nor 
would  he  seek  help  till  he  exhausted 
his  own  resources.  Whenever  he 
found  himself  baffled  at  one  avenue 
he  would  try  another.  And  so,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  made  rapid 
progress.  It  became  less  and  less  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  hold  his  mind  down 
to  its  work. 

But  Gus'  studies  progressed  per- 
haps as  rapidly,  at  least  in  their  prac- 
tical aspect,  while  he  was  away  from 
his  books  and  as  the  two  missionaries 
were  distributing  tracts.    This  was  the 


case  especially  when  their  work  lay 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  or  in  the 
villages  nearby. 

That  is  a  wise  provision  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  which  requires 
the  missionaries  to  travel  in  pairs.  To 
be  a  stranger  anywhere  is  nearly  al- 
ways a  more  or  less  distressing  exper- 
ience. Especially  so  it  it  for  the  young 
and  untraveled.  All  is  new  to  them. 
They  long  for  the  sight  of  a  familiar 
object.  A  glimpse  of  their  native  flag, 
in  which  they  took  only  a  conventional 
and  perfunctory  interest  while  at  home, 
throws  them  into  transports  of  emo- 
tion. They  would  go  in  raptures  over 
a  mangy  pup  if  they  were  assured  it 
had  come  from  their  home  town.  But 
a  companion  dispels  all  this  feeling 
of  loneliness.  True,  in  the  case  of  the 
missionaries,  they  may  not  have  seen 
each  other  before  their  meeting  in  a 
foreign  land.  That  does  not  matter 
in  the  least.  They  belong  to  the  same 
country,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  same 
state.  At  least  they  are  members  of 
the  same  church.  They  eat  at  the 
same  table,  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  suf- 
fer and  rejoice  in  the  same  cause.  And 
so,  in  a  few  days,  they  are  dearer 
friends,  bound  by  faster  ties,  than  if 
they  had  known  each  other  all  their 
lives  under  difl^erent  circumstances. 
These  ties  are  made  firmer  by  the 
closeness  of  their  spirit-communion. 
They  come  to  think  the  same  thoughts 
and  feel  the  same  feelings.  Their  in- 
timacy is  more  intimate  than  is  pos- 
sible to  persons  of  the  same  sex  under 
almost  any  other  circumstances.  There 
grows  up  a  sympathy  between  them 
that  is  all-understanding.  They  ren- 
der mutual  help.  Each  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  other.  Like  the  souls 
of  Jonathan  and  David,  their  souls  can 
never  be  wholly  separated.  Such  is 
the  comradery  which  the  gospel  brings. 

In  a  companionship  of  this  sort, 
Gus  found  himself  sharing  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  was  possible  between  two 
such  spirits  as  he  and  Silverton  were. 
During  their  walks  out  of  town,  which 
sometimes    took    them    several    miles 
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away,  and  back  to  their  lodgings 
through  the  green  lanes  and  by  the 
hedgerows  of  that  part  of  Merry  Eng- 
land, the  two  conversed,  generally  on 
topics  which  Gus  had  lately  been 
studying.  And  these  days  they  took 
the  fresh  air  of  the  country  lanes  fre- 
quently, partly,  as  Gus  conjectured, 
such  converations  might  be  the  better 
carried  on. 

"And  now,  Brother  Flynn,"  might 
be  the  question  from  Silverton,  "how 
does  the  conquering  of  the  Romans  by 
the  northern  barbarians  bear  on  the 
apostasy?" 

Gus,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection, 
might  answer:  "Well,  them  north- 
ern fellows  didn't  know  as  much  as 
the  Romans,  and  so  the  gospel  had  to 
come  down  ofif  its  high  perch  before 


■they  could  understand  it.  Just  as  we 
would  have  a  hard  time  getting  the  In- 
dians to  understand  our  ideas,  and  the 
ideas  would  change  by  the  time  they 
got  into  the  Indian's  noddle." 

And  then  Silverton  :  "Did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  'them  Indians'  Broth- 
er   Flynn?" 

"I  mean  those  Indians!" 

"Do  you  think  you  could  find  a  more 
dignified  word  than  'fellows'?" 

""People?" 

"Or  a  better  word  than  'noddle'?" 

"Head." 

The  conversation  might  be  on  re- 
ligion, and  Silverton  might  correct 
but  one  class  of  errors  in  Gus'  lang- 
uage. In  this  way  these  talks  were 
made  to  do  double  duty. 

(to  be  coxtixued.) 


When  Night  Came  Down. 

By  Annie  Malin. 

The  night  came  down  and  dark  the  clouds  appeared, 
Hiding  the  sky  and  moon  and  glimmering  star, 

Seeming  to  weigh  me  down  with  awful  gloom — 
So  far  it  seemed  to  Heaven — alas,  so  far. 

Oh,  loving  Father !    Giver  of  all  good ! 

Let  me  with  Faith  still  clasp  Thy  guiding  hand, 
Relying  on  Thy  judgment  and  Thy  love — 

For  blind  am  I,  nor  can  I  understand. 

E'en  as  I  strove  to  stay  my  falling  tears, 
As  'twere  a  tender  hand,  a  kindly  breath 

Sweeping  the  clouds  aside,  showed  rift  of  blue 
While  whispering  to  my  soul,  "There  is  no  death." 


From  Long  Ago. 
A  True  Story  of  a  Latter-day  Saint. 

By  Sophy  Valentine. 


V. 
Leaves  from  Ann's  Journal. 

October,  1854.  My  husband  lias 
gone  to  California  to  get  some  work  if 
possible,  as  we  are  quite  destitute.  He 
wanted  me  to  accompany  him,  but 
I  could  not  think  of  it.  It  may  be  bet- 
ter there  in  a  way ;  but  we  have  come 
here  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  here  I 
intend  to  stay  and  weather  it  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  Saints. 

March  18th,  '55. 

I  have  been  going  to  the  home  of  a 
well-to-do  widow — well-to-do  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  poverty  that 
prevails.  I  have  been  going  there  once 
a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  her 
with  her  work,  for  which  I  have  re- 
ceived my  dinner  and  a  loaf  of  bread 
as  wages.  Not  much,  to  be  sure ;  but 
it  is  better  than  nothing. 

Yesterday,  as  I  was  going  to  my 
work,  carrying  my  baby  in  my  arms, 
and  feeling  weak  and  faint  from  want 
of  food,  I  dragged  my  limbs,  for  they 
felt  like  lead.  As  I  passed  the 
corner  of  a  certain  street,  a  woman 
came  out  of  her  door  and  offered 
me  a  piece  of  bacon  to  take  home 
with  me.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  offered  alms  like  that  in  the 
street  and  my  eyes  fell  to  the  ground ; 
but  they  also  filled  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude for  I  surely  needed  the  bacon, 
and  while  my  lips  framed  a  reluctant 
refusal,  my  hands  trembled  with 
eagerness  for  it.  The  sister  saw  my 
predicament  and  simply  laid  the  gift 
in  my  hands  and  I  thanked  her  and 
hurried  back  home  to  fry  some  of  it. 
That,  with  some  stale  bread,  did  give 
me  more  strength,  and  I  went  to  my 
work  feeling  very  grateful. 

We  are  very,  very  poor !  We  make 
coffee  out  of  bran,  and  we  have  neither 
milk  nor  butter ;  if  we  want  sugar  we 
must  make  it  ourselves  and  out  of 
beets.     We  sell  our  good  clothes,  that 


we  have  brought  from  Wales,  to  buy 
flour  with.  But  we  are  not  alone  in 
our  poverty.    The  people  are  all  poor. 

Brother  G.  tried  to  mix  sawdust 
with  his  bread  stuff;  but  it  did  not 
work  very  well ;  it  made  them  all  ill ; 
still  they  had  to  eat  what  he  had 
mixed  up  for  it  was  too  precious  to 
waste. 

Oh  for  a  few  of  the  good  things  we 
had  at  home ! 

We  were  given  a  piece  of  meat  by 
Brother  V.  He  had  been  up  in  the 
mountains  and  carried  home  a  couple 
of  dead  animals  that  had  died  of  star- 
vation during  the  cold  winter.  Well, 
there  was  not  much  meat  to  it,  and 
when  it  was  boiled  it  was  black ;  still 
it    satisfied    our    hunger. 

The  other  day  I  tried  to  sing  "Home 
sweet  home ;"  I  took  out  the  pretty 
pink  silk  on  which  it  is  printed  and 
which  Brother  John  Taylor  gave  me 
back  in  dear  old  Wales,  when  he  used 
to  make  his  home  with  us,  dear  good 
man.  But  my  voice  failed  and  I  broke 
down  and  cried.  But  mother  started 
up  in  her  rich,  cheerful  voice : 

"Oh  Babylon,  Oh  Babylon, 

We    bid    thee    farewell ; 
We're   going  to  the   mountains 

Of  Ephraim  to  dwell." 

Then  I  dried  my  eyes  and  had  to 
smile  at  mother's  anxiety  to  set  me 
right. 

April,  18th,  '58 — An  army  is  com- 
ing to  destroy  us,  so  they  say. 

Johnson's  army,  they  call  it. 

They  have  winterquartered  out  at 
Ham's  Fork.  It  may  be  their  inten- 
tion to  destroy  us ;  but  Providence  is 
over  all.  I  have  no  fear,  yet  I  know 
that  many  are  trembling.  It  looks 
dark. 

President  Young  has  counseled  the 
people  to  move  south  and  we  are  all 
going.  We  have  been  packing  up 
our  few  belongings ;  we  haven't  much, 
which  is  a  consolation  at  this  time. 
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If  the  soldiers  prove  as  hostile  as  is 
feared,  our  men  are  going  to  set  fire 
to  our  houses  and  cabins  so  that  noth- 
ing but  desolation  will  greet  Johnston 
and  his  men. 

July — We  are  at  Provo  Bottoms 
and  just  having  a  fine  time.  Mother 
and  the  children  and  everybody  here. 
And  we  are  just  enjoying  ourselves, 
having  happy  sociable  times  in  spite  of 
the  camp-life  and  the  primitive  con- 
ditions with  which  we  are  surroimded. 
We  have  obeyed  the  counsel  of  our 
leaders  and  all  will  work  out  for  our 
good.  I  never  thought  we  could  have 
such  a  fine  time  in  exile.  We  go  visit- 
ing each  other  and  we  women  go  in 
clusters  down  to  the  lake  and  bathe 
with  the  children. 

Johnston  and  his  men  seem  very 
nice  people  in  a  way ;  they  have  come 
in  peaceably  and  are  scattering  their 
abundance  among  the  people — "All 
things  worketh  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  and  serve  the  Lord." 
And  now  we  must  go  back  to  our 
homes.  It  is  almost  with  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  we  leave,  for  we  have  found 
so  many  nice,  congenial  people,  and 
we  have  certainly  enjoyed  this  bit  of 
hardship. 

August — At  home  in  Brigham  once 
more.  Oh,  but  it  seems  desolate  !  The 
Indians  have  burned  up  what  little 
furniture  we  had  left  and  taken  out 
of  our  houses  what  they  could  use. 

There  is  no  grain  for  none  has  been 
stored,  and  there  is  nothing  to  harvest, 
for  nothing  was  planted.  What  will 
we  do  for  food  for  the  little  ones? 
But  we  must  trust  in  Him  who  never 
forsook  us. 

September — We  have  found  a  large 
patch  of  segoes  below  the  town,  which 
seem  to  have  been  planted  especially 
for  us.  They  are  fine,  large  and  good 
tasting — not  like  the  small  variety  we 
children  used  to  find,  above  town. 
Mother  and  I  take  our  sacks  and  go 
down  to  the  patch  and  dig  quantities, 
along  with  our  neighbors.  The  first 
day  mother  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  she 
shouldered  her  sack  and  as  I  came  up 


behind  her  tears  came  to  my  eyes  at 
the  sight.  It  doesn't  matter  about  me, 
but  my  [xjor  hard-tried  mother,  who 
might  now  have  been  a  lady  at  her  ease 
back  in  dear  old  Aberdare !  But  what 
benefiteth  it  a  man  if  he  gains  the 
whole  world,  etc. 

Now,  we  do  not  sigh  any  more,  nor 
do  I  shed  tears — only  of  gratitude 
for  the  food  we  have  found.  There 
are  about  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
of  the  segoes  I  should  judge;  so 
I  hope  they  will  not  give  out  soon. 
November — I  had  occasion  to  go 
and  see  Sister  B.,  this  morning  and 
such  a  treat  as  I  had ;  warm  biscuits 
and  honey.  I  never  tasted  anything  so 
delicious. 

When  Sister  B.  returned  from  her 
exile  she  and  the  children  found  a 
patch  of  milk-weed  flowers  all  covered 
with  honey.  They  picked  the  flowers, 
rinsed  them  in  a  tub  of  water  and 
afterwards  boiled  the  fluid  down. 
They  obtained  about  a  gallon  of 
honey.     ]\Iy,  but  it  is  good ! 

May,  18^ — We  are  living  on  a  farm 
at  Three  Mile  Creek.  I  have  had  to 
ride  the  plough  horse.  It  has  nearly 
ruined  my  complexion,  but  that  is  not 
the  worst  annoyance,  nor  the  greatest 
danger  that  has  threatened  us  on  the 
farm.  The  Indians  seem  to  be  on  the 
warpath  and  we  live  in  constant  fear 
of  an  attack  from  them. 

Our  neighbor.  Sister  Peters  was  left 
alone  one  night.  After  going  to  bed, 
she  heard  someone  trying  to  open  the 
door,  and  just  as  she  threw  herself 
against  it,  she  felt  the  weight  of  some 
body  from  the  other  side.  In  spite 
of  her  efl^orts  Sister  Peters  was  forced 
back  slightly  and  a  bronzed  arm  shot 
through  the  aperture.  Someway 
she  got  hold  of  the  table  and  pulled 
it  up  in  front  of  the  door,  and 
catching  up  the  butcher  knife,  which 
lay  on  it,  she  ran  the  back  of  the 
knife  along  the  arm,  which  was  quick- 
ly withdrawn.  Then  she  began  to 
scream  for  her  husband,  who  was  no- 
where near,  but  it  had  the  effect  of 
hustling  the  savages  away. 
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November,  ifeO — Back  again  to 
Brigham.  Living  in  a  small  house 
that  leaks  very  badly;  we  sleep  in  the 
cellar  close  by  the  house,  yet  we  are 
not  safe  from  the  rain  there ;  we  have 
to  sleep  with  umbrellas  over  our 
heads. 

Many  of  .our  men  have  to  work  at 
Camp  Floyd,  where  the  soldiers  are 
stationed,  and  oh,  what  a  Godsend  that 
army  has  been  to  the  people  of  Utah! 
Their  coming  was  like  an  omin- 
ous cloud  over  our  heads  and  our 
hearts  almost  failed  us  with  fear ;  but 
the  cloud  was  big  with  mercy  and 
broke  with  blessings  on  our  heads. 

How  much  good  cheer  they  have 
brought  to  our  homes ;  for  they  furn- 
ished our  men  with  work  and  paid 
well  for  it. 

We  have  been  able  to  sell  our  pro- 
ducts, such  as  we  can'  raise  at  a  good 
price,  and  they  have  scattered  wagons, 
oxen,  wagon-covers,  clothes  and  many 
needed  things  among  us.  Who  but  an 
allwise  Father  could  have  sent  the  en- 
emy with  the  succor  we  needed  so 
badly. 

^May,  '63 — We  are  living  in  a  dug- 
out up  here  on  the  North  Spring.  The 
neighbors  call  it  the  Castle  of  Spiders 
and  it  is  well  named,  for  I  never 
saw  so  many  reptiles  and  bugs  of  all 
kinds. 

For  several  mornings  I  was  puzzled 
to  lind  my  milk-pan  skimmed ;  could  not 
understand  what  could  have  done  it. 
So  the  other  evening  I  sat  down  be- 
hind the  door,  with  my  knitting,  to 
watch  proceedings,  and  what  was  my 
surprise  to  see  a  huge  bull-snake  come 
crawling  out  from  the  head  of  our 
bed  and  swaying  gracefully  toward  my 
crude  cupboard,  began  to  skim  my 
cream. 

Now  I  cover  my  milk  tightly. 

This  is  a  hideous  place.  Some  days 
ago,  I  killed  a  rattlesnake  with  my 
rolHng  pin,  as  he  came  crawling  down 
the  steps.  I  was  just  cooking  supper 
and  the  baby  was  on  the  floor  or  rath- 


er the  ground,  for  we  have  no  other 
floor.    I  was  badly  frightened. 

November,  1863 — The  Indians  have 
been  troublesome  for  a  long  time,pil- 
fering  here  and  there,  scaring  the  wo- 
men half  to  death.  They  stole  a  horse 
of  ours  and  one  night  they  killed  a 
man  a  few  miles  from  here.  So  most 
of  the  men  up  here  on  the  spring- 
formed  a  company,  and  went  out  to 
make  an  attack  on  them. 

My  neighbor,  Sister  Jerusha  Pierce 
— she  is  the  daughter  of  the  mar- 
tyred Hyrum  Smith  and  sister  to 
the  patriarch  John  Smith  and  also  to 
Joseph  F.  Smith — well,  she  came  over 
to  spend  the  day  with  me  while  our 
husbands  were  away.  I  had  prepared 
lunch  and  we  sat  down  comfortably  to 
gossip  a  bit,  thinking  very  little  of  the 
Indians  or  any  other  danger. 

All  of  a  sudden  we  were  nearly  pet- 
rified with  fright  to  see  two  of  the 
bronzed  terrors  in  full  war  paint  and 
regalia  standing  in  the  doorway. 

In  an  imperative  manner,  they  de- 
manded bread,  which  I  gave. 

Then  they  apparently  consulted  to- 
gether: after  which  one  started  to- 
ward Sister  Jerusha  pointing  his  gun 
at  her.  She  fainted  promptly  and  I  felt 
like  doing  the  same,  but  in  this  moment 
of  pressing  need,  I  remembered  having 
heard  that  an  Indian  has  some  little 
respect  for  a  courageous  woman,  so 
snatching  the  ax,  which  we  kept  be- 
hind the  door,  I  raised  it  above  my 
head  and  made  for  the  nearest  red- 
skin. Much  to  my  surprise,  he  low- 
ered the  rifle  and  dodging  the  swing 
I  made  at  him,  laughed,  and  he  and  his 
companion  quickly  departed  saying 
something  about  a  brave  squaw. 

Then  it  was  my  turn  to  faint  and 
meanwhile,  Jerusha  came  to,  and  two 
such  bewildered  looking  objects  as  we 
must  have  presented  I  guess  are  sel- 
dom seen. 

That's  an  experience  I   shall  never 
forget,  nor  I   think  any  of  us,   for  I 
never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life. 
(to  be  continued) 
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When  luly  Fourth  was  a  Day  of  Joy.     legged  creatures  and  that  they  had  this 


Long  Tail,  the  squirrel  that  lived 
in  the  oak-tree  in  Swan's  Field, 
had  never  seen  a  Fourth  of  July.  The 
older  squirrels  had  and  were  very 
much  puzzled  over  it. 

"There's  a  day  coming  soon,"  said 
Grandpa  Short  Hair  ;  you  see  squirrels 
name  themselves  after  oddities  and 
qualities  just  as  Indians  do,  that  ac- 
counts for  his  name;  "when  nearly 
every  man  and  boy  goes  suddenly 
crazy.  They  set  everything  afire  that 
can  burn  and  they  make  great  noises 
which  shake  ofj  leaves  and  boughs  of 
the  trees.  They  get  all  over  it  in  a  day 
and  a  night  though,  and  then  they  act 
just  as  they  did  before.  It's  the  queer- 
est thing  about  these  very  queer  two- 
legged  people." 

"When  does  it  happen,  grandpa?" 
asked  interested  little  Long  Tail. 

"When  the  cherries  are  ripe,"  said 
his  grand  father,  "very  soon  now.  We 
must  stay  indoors  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  for  it's  not  safe  to  be  put  while 
thi=;  madness  lasts." 

".A.nd  why  do  they  do  it,  grandpa?" 
apked  the  curious  little  squirrel. 

"No  squirrel  has  ever  been  able  to 
fi'^d  out."  said  the  venerable  Short 
Hair,  'but  our  great  grandfather 
T^rigbt-eyes,  w!io  was  very  wise, 
thought  it  was  done  to  help  the  doc- 
tors. Doctors  arc  two-legged  people 
who  cure  other  two-legs  when  thev  are 
sick  or  get  hurt,  and  he  noticed  that 
after  and  during  one  of  the  Big  Noise 
pnd  Fire  Days,  the  doctor  who  lived  in 
that  white  nest  over  across  the  road 
was  called  upon  or  went  out  almost 
everv  hour.  Then  again,  he  thought 
it  might  be  there  were  too  many  two- 


fire-day  once  a  year  to  kill  them  ofif, 
as  he  noticed  that  many  of  them  were 
never  seen  around  after  that  day  each 
year." 

"How  dreadful!"  exclaimed  Long 
Tail.  "Surely  these  creatures  would 
not  do  such  things  as  that — kill  thqjg^. 
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"I  don't  know,  only  many  of  them 
get  hurt  or  die,  on  that  day,"  said 
grandfather,  "and  these  two-legged: 
people  are  very,  very  queer."  -■•?.■. 

A  week  later  the  cherries  began  ta^ 
turn  red. 

Will  the  Noisy  Day  of  Fire  come 
soon?"  asked  the  little  squirrel,  and 
he  was  told  that  the  wise  ones  of  his 
tribe  thought  it  was  near,  for  it  had 
always  come  when  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees  were  red  with 
ripened  fruit,  and  old  Uncle  Big  Ears, 
who  could  understand  what  people 
said,  had  sent  word  over  from  Jones' 
Hill,  where  another  squirrel  colony 
lived,  that  it  was  only  two  days  to 
Fourth  of  July,  another  name  for 
Noisy  Fire-Day. 

The  morning  of  the  great  day  came. 
The  squirrels  had  laid  in  a  supply  of 
food.  They  were  not  going  out  dur- 
ing the  season  of  danger,  but  Sharp 
Nose,  a  bright  little  gray  squirrel, 
couldn't  be  kept  in,  and  when  once  he 
poked  his  head  out  all  the  others  had 
to  look  also,  for  squirrels  are  very 
curious  creatures. 

"The  field  is  covered  with  great 
white  boxes,  and  pieces  of  colored 
cloth  are  on  each  one,"  said  Sharp 
Nose,  "and  there  ain't  a  mite  of  noise 
or  fire  either." 

"O-ooh,"  said  Sweet  Tongue,  "I 
smell  such  good  things  to  eat,  too." 
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The  grandfather  made  them  all  go 
back  while  he  investigated. 

"The  boxes  are  what  they  call 
tents,"  he  declared,  "and  the  other 
things  are  flags,  and  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  not  going  to  have  any  of  their 
young  killed  today,  but  just  have  a 
good  time,  instead." 

The  squirrels  were  not  allowed  to 
go  out,  however,  until  night  when, 
after  the  tents  and  flags  and  tables 
which  had  held  ice  cream  and  lemon- 
ade and  all  kinds  of  cake  and  candies, 
were  gone,  and  some  rockets  and  Rom- 
an candles  had  been  sent  up.  Grand- 
father Short  Hair  said  they  might  sniff 
around  and  see  if  they  could  find  any 
crumbs. 

The  next  day  the  squirrels  found 
lots  of  nice  thing?  to  eat  in  the  field, 
and  little  Long  Tail  remarked  that  he 
thought  a  Field  Day  with  speeches  and 
games  and  races  and  all  sorts  of  nice 
things  to  eat,  as  well  as  music  and 
a  few  bangs  at  night,  must  be  much 
nicer  than  the  old  way  the  elder  squir- 
rels told  about. 

"I  don't  believe  that  two-legged 
medicine-man  likes  it,"  said  Gray 
Beard,  "for  I  never  saw  him  called 
once  all  day,  and  I  kept  my  eye  out 
toward  his  house  for  he's  a  nice  man 
and  often  throws  us  nuts  and  corn  in 
the  winter  when  snow  comes.  I  don't 
believe  he  liked  Field  Day.  " 

But  the  squirrel  was  wrong.  It  was 
the  "medicine -man"  who  had  advised 
it,  for  he  had  little  ones  of  his  own 
and  he  feared  lest  some  of  them  might 
le  blinded  or  burned  on  the  Great 
Day.  It  was  he  who  helped  bring  the 
families  of  his  neighborhood  into  a 
clan  to  celebrate  with  good  times  the 
hours  usually  given  over  to  riot  and 
ruin.  Of  course,  even  the  wisest  squir- 
rels didn't  know  this  and  some  of 
them,  little  Long  Tail  among  them, 
rather  disbelieved  the  stories  of  noise 
and  fire. 

"So  silly,"  said  Swiftfeet,  "we 
wouldn't  do  such  mad  things!  'T  ain't 
a  bit  likely  that  these  folks   who  are 


so  big  and  smart  would  all  go  mad 
once  a  year?  I  guess  Gran'ther  Gray 
Beard  was  telling  a  make-b'lieve.' 

"An  awful  big  one  too,"  agreed 
Long  Tail. — Edith  Wallace  in  "Our 
Dumb  Animals." 

The  Old  Lady's  Uttle  Girl  Story. 

A  good  many  years  ago  there  lived 
a  little  girl  who  today  is  quite  an  old 
lady.  When  I  was  calling  upon  her 
recently  she  told  me  to  tell  you  this 
story  about  herself.  She  said:  "My 
dear  mother  wanted  me  to  learn  to 
sew  when  I  was  only  a  little  sister  like 
you,  but  I  was  very  fond  of  running 
outdoors  and  playing  with  my  little 
friends,  and  so  I  was  always  cross 
when  my  mother  called  me  in  to  do 
this  work.  She  knew  the  time  was 
coming  when  I  would  no  longer  be  a 
little  girl,  so  she  very  wisely  decided 
that  I  must  begin  to  learn  something 
that  would  be  helpful  and  useful  while 
I  was  still  young,  and  then  I  could  im- 
prove upon  it  as  I  grew  older. 

"But  I  did  not  realize  how  glad  I 
would  be  to  know  this  when  I  grew 
up,  so  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  very  naughty  about  it. 
Mother  had  done  all  she  could  to  make 
the  duty  pleasant  for  me,  for  she  had 
given  me  pretty,  bright  pieces  of  silk 
to  sew  together  into  little  squares 
which  would  eventually  make  what  we 
called  a  'patch-work  quilt,' 

"But  in  spite  of  all  this  kindness,  I 
was  still  very  naughty,  and  woidd  sit 
there  through  the  entire  hour  I  was 
obliged  to  sew,  with  my  lips  pouting 
out  and  a  frown  on  my  brows,  and 
thinking  wicked,  hard  thoughts  for 
my  dear,  patient  mother.  She  never 
scolded  me,  nor  rebuked  me,  but  sat 
there  looking  so  sorry  and  ashamed 
for  me,  while  she  sewed  without  a 
murmur  upon  a  nice  red  dress  I  was 
to  wear  the  next  day. 

"Now,  the  part  of  my  story  that  is 
so  strange  is  this.  One  day  I  had  been 
particularly  disagreeable  ;.  mother  had 
n  V-^-y  headache,  and  was  lying  down 
in  her  room ;  so  I  sat  there  all  alone 
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Stitching  my  white  silk  pieces  together 
with  white  thread.  The  day  was  warm, 
and  finally  I  grew  so  drowsy  that  I 
couldn't  see  to  work  any  longer,  and 
pretty  soon  I  fell  sound  asleep  in  my 
big  chair. 

"This  is  the  part  that  is  so  strange : 
As  I  lay  there  asleep,  I  thought  I 
heard  mother  calling  to  me  to  come  to 
her;  so  in  my  dream  I  jumped  down 
from  the  chair  and  ran  into  her  room. 
And  what  do  you  think  happened? 
Why,  there  was  my  patchwork  quilt 
all  finished  and  spread  out  over  mother 
as  she  lay  there  looking  so  white  and 
ill,  but  she  was  holding  a  corner  of  it 
up  in  her  hand  and  pointing  to  the 
stitches  in  it.  I  leaned  over  and  looked 
at  what  she  was  pointing,  and,  oh,  dear 
me !  It  seemed  that  all  the  stitches  I 
had  sewed  in  with  such  angry,  resent- 
ful thoughts  had  become  printed 
words,  and  this  is  what  I  read  in  my 
dream  that  mother  was  pointing  out  to 
me:  T  hate  you,  mother,  for  making 
me  sew  when  I  want  to  go  out  and 
play!  I'll  never,  never,  never  love  you 
any  more,  and  I'll  be  naughty  all  the 
time  and  every  day.'      _ 

"And  mother  said  to  me  softly:  'Is 
this  true,  my  little  daughter?  Do  you 
not  love  mother  any  longer?'  And 
when  I  looked  into  her  beautiful  brown 
eyes,  I  saw  tears  in  them  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  And,  oh.  how  dread- 
ful I  felt !  I  flung  my  arms  about  her, 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again ;  and  I 
knew  that  it  wasn't  true,  and  that  it 
was  only  naughty,  selfish  thoughts  and 
I  told  her  so,  and  she  held  me  close  to 
her  and  said  she  knew  it  was  only  my 
anger,  and  that  we  would  both  start 
the  next  day  with  sweet  and  loving 
thoughts  of  each  other  and  of  the  sew- 
ing itself. 

"And  the  next  thing  I  knew,  moth- 
er's arms  really  were  about  me,  and  I 
was  awake,  and  found  I  had  been  cry- 
ing in  my  sleep,  and  that  mother  had 
heard  me,  and  had  come  to  me  to 
comfort  me  and  awaken  me.  I  sat  up 
bewildered.    I  was  so  amazed  to  find  I 


had  only  dreamed  it  all.  'Isn't  it  really 
true  mother?'  I  asked.  And  she  said: 
'Isn't  what  true,  darling?'  And  then 
I  told  her  my  dream,  and  she  kissed 
me  tenderly,  and  took  up  the  sewing 
from  the  floor  where  it  had  fallen  and 
showed  me  that  there  was  nothing  but 
the  little  white  stitches  there  after  all. 
But  I  never  forgot  the  lesson  I  had 
learned,  and  after  that  I  sewed  ha])- 
pily,  and  my  dear,  sweet  mother  told 
me  stories  or  read  to  me,  and  that  hour 
became  the  very  happiest  of  my  life !" 
Let  us  remember  this  strange  story, 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  think 
how  we'd  feel  if  all  our  angry  thoughts 
were  to  be  suddenly  printed  into  letters 
so  that  they  could  be  read  by  others. 
Let  us  keep  only  the  sweet  thoughts 
which  we'd  be  glad  to  have  printed. — 
Selected. 

The  Little  White  Dog. 

Little  white  dog  with  the  meek  brown 

eyes. 
Tell  me  the  boon  that  most  you  prize. 
Would  a  juicy  bone  meet  your  heart's 

desire? 
Or  a  cozy  rug  by  a  blazing  fire  ? 
Or  a  sudden  race  with  a  truant  cat? 
Or  a  gentle  word?  or  a  friendly  pat? 
Is  the  worn-out  ball  you  have  always 

near 
The  dearest  of  all  things  held  dear? 
Or  is  the  home  you  left  behind 
The  dream  of  bliss  to  your  doggish 

mind? 
But  the  little  white  dog  just  shook  his 

head 
As   if   "None   of  these   are  best,"   he 

said. 
A  boy's  clear  whistle  came  from  the 

street ; 
There's  a  wag  of  the  tail  and  a  twinkle 

of  feet. 
And  the  little  white  dog  did  not  even 

say, 
"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  as  he  scampered 

away : 
But  I'm  sure  as  can  be  his  greatest  joy 
Is  just  to  trot  behind  that  boy. 
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A  Religion   Class  Dialogue  for   Five 
Little  Girls. 

Ida :  Irma,  do  you  remember  the 
lesson  we  had  last  week  in  Religion 
Class  ? 

Irma :  Let  me  see.  Oh,  yes,  it  was 
about  Jesus  blessing  the  little  children. 
Artell :  Oh,  I  remember.  Teacher 
showed  us  a  picture  of  it,  and  one  little 
baby  was  sitting  on  Jesus'  lap,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  others  standing  round 
Him,  trying  to  reach  up  to  Him. 

Luella:  Yes,  and  teacher  said  that 
the  little  ones  weren't  afraid  of  Him  at 
all,  and  they'd  never  seen  Him  before. 
Gladys :  Well,  that  was  because  He 
looked  so  kind,  and  spoke  so  nicely  to 
them. 

Ida :  Yes,  and  do  you  know,  when 
their  mothers  brought  them  to  Jesus 
to  be  blessed.  His  disciples  said,  "Oh, 
Jesus,  is  too  tired  to  be  bothered  with 
them  today.  You'd  better  take  them 
home  again."  Rut  Jesus  said,  "Oh, 
no,  I'm  not  too  tired.  SufTer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  And  He  took  them  up  on 
his  knees  and  blessed  them. 

Irma:  That  shows  how  much  He 
loved  them.  Oh,  I  wish  we  had  been 
there,  so  we  could  have  seen  Him, 
don't  you,  Luella? 

Luella :  Yes,  I  do ;  but  we  can  pray 
to  Him,  and  ask  Him  to  love  us,  and 
help  us  to  be  good  children,  and  then, 
maybe,  some  day  we  will  see  Him. 

Artell :  Yes,  and  we  must  love 
Jesvis,  too,  and  be  baptized  when  we 
are  eight  years  old. 

Ida :  Now,  what  can  we  do  to  show 
Jesus  how  much  we  love  Him  ? 

Luella :  Well,  we  can  be  obedient 
to  our  parents,  for  one  thing. 

Irma  :  We  must  not  tell  falsehoods, 
nor  take  anything  that  does  not  belong 
to  us. 

Gladys  :     We  must  not  be  selfish. 
Artell:     We   must  be   kind  to   our 
little  playmates. 


Luella :  We  must  not  say  unkind 
things  about  people. 

Ida  :  We  must  try  to  be  little  peace- 
makers. 

Irma:  And  we  must  remember  the 
Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy. 

Gladys  :  Now,  all  who  are  going  to 
try  to  remember  and  practice  these 
good  things,  please  raise  your  right 
hands. 

Artell :  Let  us  sing  that  little  hymn 
that  teacher  taught  us. 

Ida:     Which  one,  Artell? 

Artell:  The  one  which  begins,  "I 
think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of 
old." 

Ida :  All  right,  let  us  sing  nicely, 
together. 

All  unite  in  singing  the  hymn,  to  the 
tune  of  "Ben  Bolt." 


Gran'ma's 

There's  something  'bout  a   Gran'ma   a  boy 

can't  help  but  like ; 
She's    always    glad    to    see    you,    and    calls 

you  "Little  Tike." 
She    says,    "That   boy's    not    naughty ;    he's 

only  full  of  fun. 
A  child's  a  child — I  know  it,  'cause   I  my- 
self was  one." 
That's  how  Gran'ma  argues,  and  when  your 

stomach  aches. 
She  doesn't  call  you  piggy,  and  count  what's 

left    of    cakes. 
No ;  that's  a  time,  she  tells  you,  a  boy's  in 

need    of   love, 
And   little   candy  pellets  that  have   a   taste 

of  clove. 
And   if   a  playmate   whistles,   and   you   get 

well  and  play, 
She  doesn't  say,  "I  told  you  that  would  be 

the    way!" 
No ;  she's  beside  the  window  to  smile  and 

wave  her  hands. 
And  call,  "Have  lots  of  fun,  dear" — That's 

'cause   she  understands. 
She  says  the  toughest  children  have  tender 

kinds   of   skin. 
And  thinks  a  downright  whipping  is  some- 
thing  of    a    sin. 
A  boy  without  a  Gran'ma  just  misses  half 

his    life, 
I'd  rather  have — I  really  would — a  Gran'ma 
than  a  wife. 

— Woman's  Home  Companion. 
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The  Nightingale  and  the  Countryman. 


A  certain  countryman  had  a  rose- 
bush in  his  garden  which  he  made 
his  sole  joy.  He  went  every  morn- 
ing in  its  season  to  look  upon  it  and 
see  the  roses.  One  day  as  he  was  ad- 
miring the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  he 
spied  a  niglitingale,  perched  upon  one 
of  the  branches,  near  a  very  fine 
flower,  plucking  the  leaves  from  it, 
one   after   another. 

This  put  him  into  such  a  passion, 
that  the  next  day  he  laid  a  snare  and 
caught  the  bird,  which  he  put  in  a 
cage. 

The  nightingale  was  very  sad,  and 
with  mournful  voice,  asked  the  man 
why  she  had  been  imprisoned. 

The  man  replied :  "Know  you  not 
that  my  whole  delight  was  in  those 
flowers  which  you  wantonly  des- 
troyed? Every  leaf  you  plucked  was 
as  a  drop  from  my  heart." 

"Alas,"  cried  the  bird,  "you  treat 
me  very  severely  for  having  cropped  a 


few  leaves  from  a  rose ;  but  you  must 
expect  to  be  treated  in  the  otlier  world 
for  afflicting  me  in  this  manner,  for 
there,  all  people  are  dealt  witii  as  they 
here  deal  with  others." 

The  man,  moved  by  these  words, 
gave  the  bird  her  liberty ;  and  she,  wil- 
ling to  thank  him,  said :  "Since  you 
had  pity  in  your  nature  and  have  fav- 
ored me  thus,  I  will  repay  your  kind- 
ness as  it  deserves.  Know,' therefore, 
that  at  the  foot  of  3fonder  tree,  there 
lies  buried  a  pot  full'  of  gold.  Go  and 
take  it,  heaven  bless  you  with  it." 

The  man  dug  about  the  tree,  and, 
finding  the  pot,  was  astonished  at  the 
bird's  sagacity.  "I  wonder,"  said  he, 
"that  being  able  to  see  the  gold  which 
was  buried  under  the  ground,  you 
could  not  discover  the  net  that  was 
spread   for  your  captivity." 

"Know  vou,"  said  the  nightingale, 
"that— 

"Even  the  Wise  and  Prudent  Ma\ 
Be  Ensnared  " 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


Utah. 

Why  do  we  love  thee,  Utah? 

A  state,  of  the  golden  west; 
A  state  so  young  and  prosperous. 

Thy  people  they  are  blessed. 
They  traveled  many  hundred  miles 

To  live  in  peace  and  love. 
Their  leader  was  a  noble  man 

And  was  guided  from  above. 

Why  do  we  love  thee,  Utah? 

I   ask  it   once   again: 
We  lovp  thee,  for  the  Pioneers 

Were  great  and  noble  men. 
Who  came  and  built  their  homes  among 

The  mountains  high  and  grand; 
And   made  the   nonproductive   soil 

A   rich   and   fertile   land. 

Lealuth   Curtis, 
Age   1.^  Aurora,  Utah. 


Story  of  a  Wildcat. 

In  the  winter  time  I  live  in  town 
where  I  go  to  school.  In  the  summer  I 
live  on  a  ranch  in  Hobble  Creek  canyon, 
about  twelve  miles  from  town.  We  have 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  chickens  and 
ducks. 

There  is  a  creek  near  the  house,  on 
which   the  ducks  swim. 

One  day  my  sister  heard  the  ducks 
making  a  loud  noise.  She  went  to  see 
what  the  matter  was,  and  there  stood  a 
big  wildcat  on  the  edge  of  the  creek. 
She  ran  and  told  papa  what  she  had  seen. 
Then  he  brought  his  gun  and  started 
after  it.  As  he  had  only  one  shot  for  his 
gun  left,  he  sent  my  little  brother  into 
the  brush  to  scare  it  out  in  the  opening. 
As  it  came  out  it  stopped,  and  my  father 
took  aim  and  shot  it,  killing  it  instantly. 

Papa  measures  over  si.x  feet  in  height, 
and  .when  he  held  the  wildcat  up  in  his 
hand  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  its  tail 
dragged   on   the  ground. 

After  killing  the  animal  my  father 
thought  how  dangerous  it  had  been  to 
send  my  little  brother  in  the  brush  to 
scare  the  animal  out. 

After  the  hide  had  been  tanned  it  made 
a  beautiful  rug. 

Florence  Curtis, 
Age   11.  Springville,  Utah. 

What    Mary's    Trying    Brought. 

Mary  was  a  small  girl  about  eight 
years  of  age,  and  seemed  very  cross  and 
sulky  when  asked  to  do  anything.  Her 
cross  manner  would  not  let  her  brothers 
and   sisters  treat  her  very  kindly. 


One  day  her  papa  took  her  on  his 
knee  and  said  very  kindly,  "Won't  you 
try  to  be  a  good  girl?" 

"How  can  I,  papa,  when  everybody 
treats  me  so  cross?" 

"Listen,  daughter,  you  just  go  and  ask 
your  Heavenly  Father  to  help  you,  and 
then  try  with  all  your  might,  and  I  know 
that  you  will  be  a  better  girl." 

Mary  did  pray,  and  try,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded. 

When  her  brothers  and  sisters  saw 
how  good  she  was  to  help  mama,  and 
do  her  little  duties,  they  were  surprised 
and  wondered  what  had  changed  her  so. 
But  Mary  knew.  And  she  kept  trying,  and 
praying  for  her  Heavenly  Father  to  help 
her,  imtil  as  time  went  on  she  developed 
such  a  loving  disposition  that  everybody 
learned  to  love  her. 

Miss  Loie  Coplan, 
Age   13.  Mesa,  Arizona. 

A  Dream. 

I  dreamed  of  a  garden  of  roses 
In  the  beautiful  place, — above; 

And  I  gathered  the  flowers  of  beauty 
And  was  filled  with  goodness  and  love. 

I  wandered  down  a  pathway  grand. 
Which  led  to  where  Jesus  stood 

With  beautiful  children  around   Him 
So  innocent,  pure,  and  good. 

He  stood  in  perfectness  and  beauty. 
And  said  kindly  in  words  so  pure: 

"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me," 
As  He  had  said  in  days  of  yore. 

As   I   gazed  on   this  being  immortal, 
I  was  filled  with  goodness  divine; 

Oh,  happiness,  joy,  and  gladness 
Seemed  to  fill  this  soul  of  mine. 

But  at  last  the  vision  closed  o'er  me, 
In  .my  own  little  cot  I  lay, 

Only  a  mortal  person, 

Who  lived  in  a  worldly  way. 

And  now  ofttimes  I   sit  thinking, 

Wickedness  and  crime  I   see; 
Yet  I  hear  the  Savior  calling, 

"Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me." 
Ida  Pearl   Ivie, 
Age  15.  Salina,  Utah. 

Ethel's  Work. 

Ethel  lived  with  her  father  and  mother 
away  out  on  a  big  ranch.  She  haa  but 
one  playmate;  Verna  was  her  name.  One 
day  wliile  they  were  playing,  Verna  said, 
"Ethel,  what  church  do  you  belong  to?" 
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Ethel  looked  up  in  surprise,  "1  belong  to 
the  'Mormon'  Church.  What  church  do 
you  belong  to?"  "I  don't  belong  to  any 
church,"    said    Verna. 

"Would  you  like  to  take  my  Juvenile 
Instructok/'"  asked  Ethel  a  few  days 
later.  "I  should  like  to  read  it  very 
much,"  answered  Verna.  So  it  went  on. 
Verna  first  read  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
and  then  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  all 
this  time  Ethel  kept  praying  to  the  Lord 
to  bless  her,  that  she  might  show  Verna 
the  truth.  One  day  some  "Mormon" 
elders  came  there  and  Ethel  asked  them 
to  go  to  Verna's  house  and  labor  with 
them.  Within  two  months  Verna  and 
her  parents  were  baptized  into  the 
Church. 

Don't  you  think  Ethel  was  a  little  mis- 
sionary?    I  do. 

Leoiia    Martindale, 
Age  12.  Rupert,  Ida 

Be  Thankful. 

Be   thankful   for  the   sunshine, 
Be  thankful  for  the  rain. 
For  if  you  are  not  thankful 
They  may   not   come   again. 
Be  thankful  for  the  flowers, 
Be  thankful  for  the  bees. 
Be  thankful  for  the  gentle  winds 
That  murmur  through  the  trees. 
Be    thankful    for   the    songsters 
That  sing  from  bush  and  tree; 
But  don't  forget  to  thank  the  Lord 
If  you  can  hear  and  see. 
Be   thankful  for  your  parents, 
Be  thankful  for  your  home, 
For  if  it  were  not  for  tliese  things 
We  know  not  where  we'd  roam. 
Age  14,  Effie  Jeppersen, 

Bear  River  City,  Utah. 

The  Perfect  Lily. 

One  night,  when  the  great  round  moon 
was  sailing  across  the  sky,  an  angel 
peeped  from  behind  a  golden  cloud. 

Before  anyone  knew  what  was  to  hap- 
pen, he  came  swiftly  to  earth  and  laid  a 
tiny  lily  bulb  in  Mother  Earth's  arms. 

Mother  Earth  smiled  as  she  pressed 
the  little  bulb  to  her  breast. 

Looking  up  into  the  lovely  face  of  the 
angel,  she  said,  "The  king  in  the  far- 
away country  has  sent  me  one  of  his 
floyer  children  that  I  may  take  care  of 
it  for  him.  Tell  him  I  thank  him  for  his 
precious   gift." 

Then  the  angel  left  the  earth  as  swiftly 
as   he   came. 

When  the  people  saw  the  tiny  lily  bulb 
in  Mother  Earth's  arms,  they  were  very 
happy. 

Every  time  they  passed  its  little  earth 


home  they  clapped  their  hands  and  cried, 
"Oh,  see  how  it  is  growing!" 

But  the  lily  bulb  did  not  know  that  he 
was   growing. 

All  he  did  was  to  lie  very  quietly  in 
his  mother's  arms,  while  she  held  him 
close  and  gave  him  his  food. 

But  by  and  by  he  was  strong  enough 
to  reach  up  and  catch  the  dancing  sun- 
beams as  they  played  about  him.  Then 
he  saw  that  he  was  growing  taller  every 
day. 

When  the  wind  blew  he  would  bend 
his  little  body  and  whisper  softly  to 
Mother  Earth,  "Thank  you,  dear  mother, 
for  giving  me  the  food  that  is  helping  me 
to   grow." 

To  the  bright  and  shining  sun  he  would 
say,  "Thank  you,  dear  sun,  for  you  are 
helping  me  to  grow." 

.'\nd  when  the  raindrops  came  patter- 
ing down  he  said,  "Thank  you"  again, 
for  he  knew  he  could  not  grow  at  all 
unless  the  raindrops  were  willing  to  help. 

At  last  he  grew  so  tall  that  he  began 
to  think  about  himself,  and  wonder  what 
he  was  going  to  be. 

The  more  he  thought,  the  more  he 
wondered.  So  one  day  he  said,  "Dear 
Mother  Earth,  please  tell  me  what  I  am 
going  to  be." 

Mother  Earth  gave  him  a  loving  smile 
and  answered,  "My  dear  little  plant  child, 
you  are  going  to  be  a  lily,  a  beautiful  lily 
with  a  heart  of  gold.  "When  the  king  gave 
you  to  your  Earth  Mother  that  is  what  he 
wished  you  to  become.  But  now  that  you 
know  the  king's  purpose  in  sending  you 
here,  you  must  work  every  day  yourself  if 
you  wish  to  grow  aright.  So  at  last  when 
the  king  looks  into  your  face,  as  he  will 
some  day,  he  will  say,  'This  flower  child, 
which  I  sent  to  Mother  Earth,  has  become 
a  perfect  lily.' " 

After  this  talk  with  Mother  Earth,  the 
little  plant  thought  a  great  deal. 

"A  perfect  lily.  I  wonder  what  it  is 
like!"  he  said  to  himself  many  times.  "If 
I  could  only  see  a  perfect  lily,  then  I 
could  tell  how  I  ought  to  grow."  Kind 
Mother  Earth  seemed  to  know  his 
thoughts,  for  one  day  she  said,  "Come, 
my  child,  I  will  show  you  a  perfect  lily." 

Then  she  showed  him  what  she  loved 
above  all  else. 

"See!"  she  said  softly,  "this  is  the  per- 
fect lily  which  the  king  in  the  far-away 
country  sent  long  ago.  Look  at  it  often 
and  try  to  grow  in  its  likeness." 

So  day  by  day  the  plant  child  watched 
the  beautiful  flower. 

.And,  as  he  looked  upon  it,  he  loved  it 
more  and  more,  saying  ever  as  he  grew, 
"I  will  be  like  the  Perfect  Lily." 

Edith  Buck, 
Age  13.  West  Weber,  Utah. 
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Utah. 

Far,  far  to  tlie  setting  sun, 
Where  first  the  red-man  roamed, 

By  the  inland  sea, 

Bhie,  cahn,  serene, 
By  the  mountains  tall  and  grand, 
With  its  sparkling  waters,  pure  and  sweet. 

Its  mossy  streams, 

Its   pastures  green. 
Here  in  the  land  of  plenty  and  peace. 
Lies  Utah,  the  promised  land. 

Wesley   Bush, 
Age   1.=;  Clover,  Utah. 

COMPETITION  NO.  33. 

Book   prizes   will   be   awarded    for   the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 
Verses:     Not  more   than   twenty  lines. 


Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 
Drawings:     Any  size. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  .August  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender, 
and  must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent 
or  guardian,  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Pictures  should  be  drawn  on  plain 
white  paper,  signed  on  the  back  as  above 
required,   and    not    folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
44  East  South  Temple  street.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


The  answers  to  Carl  Edvalson's  puzzle 
entitled,  "Cities  of  the  United  States," 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Council   Bluflfs,   Iowa. 

2.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

3.  Madison,  Wis. 

4.  Rockford,  111. 

5.  Holland,    Mich. 

6.  Springfield,  111. 

7.  Moorhead,  Minn. 

8.  Frankfort,  Kv. 

9.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
10.     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  have  received  but  six  attempts  to 
solve  the  above,  and  all  are  incorrect. 
Number  five  seemed  to  be  the  town  dif- 
ficult to  discover.  The  answers  are  all  so 
good,  however,  that  we  will  award  the 
prizes  to  the  following: 

Ethel  Drane}',  Auburn,  Wyo. 

Reginald  Gustaveson,  Venice,  Cal. 

Bessie  McBride.  Fairview,  Ariz. 

Henry  J.  Miles,  St.  George,  Utah. 

Wm.  W.  Neal,  290  Center  street.  Salt 
Lake   City. 

Neil  Robertson,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 

THE  BABY  PUZZLE. 

By  Brenda  Smith,  Smithfietd,  Utah,  Age  1$. 

Something  mama  does  for  baby  every 
morning: 

1.  Gets  something  the  name  of  which 
spelled  backwards  is  a  conjunction;  and 
partly  fills  it  with   something  not   dry. 

2.  Gets     something     which    is    called, 


like  something  made  by  bakers,  although 
it  is  principally  composed  of  material 
from   the  meat  market. 

3.  Gets  something  from  the  ocean. 

4.  Gets  something  which  to  transpose 
the  second  and  third  letters  of  the  first 
part  of  the  name,  makes  a  number;  add 
a  vowel  and  a  consonant. 

5.  Something  worn  by  most  people. 

6.  Something  a  carpenter  uses,  and  is 
fastened    on   with    something   secure. 

7.  Something  a  farmer  raises;  not 
out;  add  two  consonants. 

8.  A  word  used  in  playing  with  baby; 
a   drink. 

9.  What  a  domestic  animal  is  some- 
times called;  a  vowel  and  something 
worn  in  winter. 

10.  Something  a  lady  would  not  be 
seen   without. 

11.  A  boy's  name;  add  a  vowel  and  a 
consonant. 

12.  The  name  of  an  English  poet. 
Now    Baby   is   ready   for   her   morning 

walk. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  .^ug.  1st,  1913, 
and  is  open  to  all  under  18  years. 

Answers  must  be  written  in  ink  and 
bear  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the 
sender. 

Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Jm-ENILE  In- 
.STRUCTOR,  44  East  South  Temple  street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


rir.  Mixie    MaO^pi 

IXIE  did  get  well,  and  he  did  make  a 
lot  of  mischief.  Some  of  the  time  he 
lived  in  Bobette's  ifi^^g^j ,  and  some 
of  the  time  he  lived  in  Buzz's  j^^^  . 
He  liked  Iw!,  Rascal,  and  Buttercup 
odiiiini^Jfei,;:",  andTimmy  <^^  ,  and  Pinny  and  Gig,  the 
^^^|,  and  all  i\\e"^ij^^^ and vti^j^iJrMA  but,  oh,  hov^ 
he  did  like  to  tease  them!  They  never  seemed  to  get 
used  to  his  voice,  and  would  mind  him  just  as  they 
would  a  person.  One  morningT^^'^  sat  on  his  °^^^^^^jf^ 


on 


of    Bobette's 


had  just 


given  him  his  breakfast  of  hard-boiled  =£2^  .  "How 
impolite  you  are!"  she  was  saying.  "Why  don't  you 
say  'thank  you'?"  That  very  minute  (^^  Rascal 
stopped  in  front  of  the./^^f ,  with  'iiii-^%uim  and  his 
Doctor  ,,/|fej////// in  the  ^^^ behind  him. 
"Want  to  take  a  ride,  Bob?"  asked 
'^y//  .  "It's  too  muddy  for  the  ^0^r-, 
so  ,1*^  Rascal  is  going  to  take  us 
and  there's  room  for  you,  too."  "I'll 
ask  my  mama,"  said /////l^^/// .  Mama  was  willing,  and 
'         started  to  climb"  into  the  back /^^  .   "H 


ow 


impolite  you  are!  Why  don't  you  say 'thank  you'?"  cried 
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then  in  a  sad  tone:  "Poor  Mixie!  Mixie's  lone- 
Every^^y  just  had  to  laugh  at  that  funny 
and  ■/Mt-W''  took  him  into  the  (^^^^  with  her. 


•V- 


The  first rjp^^fe^g  they  visited  was  half  a 

mile  away^^,.^  Papa  Doctor  tied  th^^^^ 

to  the_yi      handle."    ^   Rascal  will 

\   stand  all  right,"  he  said,  "and  you  little 

per- 
put 


chicks  can  run  out  to  the  pig 
haps  you  may  find  some  littleV',^0  ^  there." 

on  the  branch  of  a  ^^^   that  grew    near  the 

^:, so  that  she  could  climb  up  and  see  better  than 

just    by    peeking    through    a  -?^^^^7  Sure  enough ! 


,  as 


Mother, J  ^  Ji,  I  had  eight  little  pink  baby 

pretty  and  clean   as   little    pigs  can  be.   It  seemed  as  if 

and  >i 


hadn't  looked  at  them  more  than  a 
minute  when  they  heard  Papa  Doc- 
tor   calling,     "Buzz,    O    Buzz!" 
And      both     children      ran        as 
fast  as     their //#     could,    carry 


them.  There  stood  Buzz's  'ifcw''  by 

thel[[^™j f ;  but  no  &'•      Rascal , 


and  no  (^^^  ,  in  sight.  "Where's 
that  Mixie?"  said  Papa  Doctor, 
to    some    mischief !      And    where's 


V  He's  surely  in- 
Rascal?  " 


Laughlets 


The  Path,  All  Right. 

Teacher— What  is  the  Milky  Way? 
Willie — It's  tlie  path  tlie  cow  took  when 
slic  jumped  over  the  moon. 

Too  Low  Down. 

His  Ma — Now,  Freddie,  you  got  that 
headache  from  eating  green  anples. 

Freddie — Green  apples  never  gave  me 
a  pain  that  high  before. 

Classified. 

Teacher — Now,  children,  are  your  fath- 
ers bipeds  or  quadrupeds? 

Child  (timidly,  after  a  painful  silence) 
— Please,  miss,  they're  all  Republicans  in 
this  ward. 

The  Doctor  Misjudged  Her. 

"Do  you  assimilate  your  food,  aunty?" 
"No,    I    doesn't,    sah.     I    buys    it    open 
an'  honest,  sah." — Baltimore  American. 

Or  Behind  the  Barn. 

Parson:  "Do  you  know  where  little 
boys   go  to  when   they   smoke?" 

Boy:  "Yes;  up  the  alley." — Cleveland 
Leader. 

He'd  Furnish  the  Cat. 

Teacher:  "Appropriate  means  fit.  Can 
you  give  me  an  example?" 

Willie:  "No,  I  can't;  but  our  old  cat 
can.     She  has  'em." 

Hard  To  Get. 

Teacher — "Why,  Willie,  these  prob- 
lems are  all  wrong?  What  is  the  trou- 
ble?" 

Willie — "I  don'no.  I  worked  awful 
hard  before  I  could  even  get  'em  wrong." 
—Judge. 

Executive  Clemency. 

Restaurant  Proprietor:  "So  you  were 
in  your  last  place  for  three  years.  Why 
did  you  leave?" 

New  Chef:  "I  was  pardoned." — Cath- 
olic News. 

And  Both  Kept  Busy 

He:  "What  do  j'ou  women  do  at  your 
club?" 

She:  "Talk  about  the  faults  of  you 
men.     What  do  you  do  at  yours?" 

He:  "Try  to  forget  the  faults  of  you 
women." 

Reciprocity. 

"Didn't    you    promise    never    to    do    it 
again?" 
"Yes,  sir." 


"And  I  said  I  would  wliip  you  if  you 
did,  didn't  I?" 

"Yes,  pa;  but  as  I  didn't  keep  my 
promise,  I  won't  hold  you  to  yours."-  - 
Boston  Transcript. 

Ask  Father. 

"Pa,  what  is  a  pillory?" 

"A  what?'' 

"A  pillory.  Teacher  asked  me  yester- 
day and  I  didn't  know." 

"Why,  that's  a  facetious  term  some- 
times applied  to  a  drug  store.  What 
won't  these  schools  put  into  -"Our  head 
next?" — Chicago   Ledger. 

Heart  in  the  Right  Place. 

"When  you  punish  your  boy  do  you 
spring  that  old  one  on  him  about  how 
you  are  only  doing  it  because  you  love 
him?" 

"No,  we  have  a  friend  who  tried  that, 
and  his  son  said,  'If  I  were  big  enough, 
dad,  I'd  return  your  love.'  " 

He  Spoke  Too  Soon. 

"Here,"  began  a  woman,  "here's  an 
article  in  the  paper  on  'Woman's  Work 
for  the   Feeble-Minded.'" 

Her  husband  grunted. 

"I'd  like  to  know,"  he  said,  "what 
women  have  ever  done  for  the  feeble- 
minded?" 

"They  usually  marry  them,  dear,"  re- 
plied his  wife  sweetly. 

How  It  Happened. 

Bennie,  aged  four,  met  Henry,  aged 
five,  and  the  following  conversation  en- 
sued : 

"Whatsamatter  your  head?" 

"Bumped   it  ona  ceiling." 

"Ona  stepladder?" 

"No.  I  was  playin'  'ith  my  papa  ona 
floor  an'  I  was  sitting  on  his  tummy." 

"An'  nen  what?" 

"Papa   sneezed." 

Better  Left  Unsaid. 

.\  retired  clergyman  tells  a  good  story 
on  himself.  He  used  to  officiate  occa- 
sionally as  a  vacation  supply  in  a  sub- 
urban church.  One  Sunday  he  was  ac- 
costed by  an  old  lady,  a  housekeeper  in 
tlie  employ  of  a  friend. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  she,  "how 
much  I  enjoy  going  to  church  on  the 
days  that  you  preach." 

The  clergyman  said  he  was  very  much 
gratified  to  hear  it. 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  added,  with  appalling 
candor,  "I  get  such  a  good  seat  then!" — 
Newark  Star. 


Who  Does 

Not  Read  The 

Saturday 

News? 


We  ^ive  a  half  rate  ($LOO  a  year)  when  you  send 
it  away  to  your  friends. 


THREE  DAILY  PRINCIPLES 

1 

"Safety  First" 

2 
"Goartesy" 

3 
"Gareful  attention  to  Dmtails" 

By  these  each  operating  employe  ol  the 


m^ 


pledges  his  faith, 


I 


THE  RESULT 

High  quality  service  when  you 
travel  via 

"The  Standard  Lines  of  the  West' 

Automatic  EJecftric  Safety  Block 
Signal  Protection. 


City  Ticket  Office 

HOTEL  UTAH.  S.lt  Uke  City 


EIGHT  GAMES   for  10c 

ALL  these  famous  and  popular  games:-Check- 
ers.  Chess,  i  ox  and  Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris.  Authors. 
Dominoes,  Flirtation  Game  and  Spanish  Prison.  All 
Sent  Postpaid  for  4  /^«  Mention  this  Magazine 
when  ordering  the  I  \J^  games,  and  we  will  send 
to  yon  Absolutely  Free  Si.x:  Postcards,  assorted  de. 
signs.  Send  10c  today  and  get  the  games  and  postcards 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Box  551 


Acme  Novelty  &  Art  Co., 


GOOD  BOOKS 


AT  THE 


Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  In  THE  JUVENILE  INSTEUOTOR. 


You  can  depend  upon  the  M. 
I.  A.  General  Boards  to  seledt 
"Good  Books."  They  seledt 
the  kind  of  Books  WE  sell. 

Reading  Gourme  for  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  71. 

SENIORS 

The  following  will  make  an  excellent  addition  to  your  library : 

1.  REIGN  OF  ANTICHRIST 50c  postpaid 

2.  HOUSE  OF  THE  LORD $1.50  postpaid 

3.  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT $1.00,  po.stage  extra 

4.  CORPORAL  CAMERON    $1.25,  po.siage  extra,   12c 

5.  HISTORY  OF  JOSEPH  AND  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT 

30c,  postage  extra,     5c 

6.  MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY $1.00,  postage  extra,  12c 

JUMORS 

1.  COURAGE  OF  THE  COMMONPLACE.  .  50c,  postage  extra,    5c 

2.  STORIES    OF    INVENTION .$1.25,  postage  extra,  14c 

3.  HEROES  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE 50c,  postage  extra,  10c 

4.  PIONEER  TRAIL   $1.00,  postage  extra,  10c 

Y.  L.  M.  I.  n.   Reading  Qourse 

ROMOLA — George  Eliot .40c  postpaid 

THE  BLUE  BIRD $1.25,  postage  12c 

THE  PROMISED  LAND— Van  Dyke $1.75,  postage  15c 

THE  OLD  NEST : $1.00,  postage    7c 

THE  END  OF  THE  SONG $1.15,  postage  lie 

WHY  WORRY? $1.00,  postage  10c 

THE  OLD  TRAIL— Lambourne $1.00,  postage  10c 

POLLYANNA $1.25,  postage  14c 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
BOOK  STORE 

"The  Place  to  Buy  Good  Books" 
44  E.  South  Temple  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


Sa7  that  you  lavr  It  In  THE  JCTVENILE  INSTBUOTOB. 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THK  ONLY  IX>OAL  FIRE  INSURANOK  COMPANY  IN  THE 

INTER-MODNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HlfiBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  general  agents 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


HKBIR    J.    ORANT,     PnitlDBNT 
QKO.    ROMNCY,    ViCc-PRB*. 
LEWIS    •.    HILLS.    TftKAS. 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,     •■«. 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    AaST.    •■«. 


I300K:  OF*   ]vioiiA40iv   im:a.f»s 

Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi  in  detail.     Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.     Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,  Land  Northward  and  Land  Southward. 

Price.      ClotK.  Mounted,    $2.00;      Unmounted,  $1.50;      Paper,   50  cents 

JOEL  RICnS,  Lo^an.  UtaK. 

A  GOOD  BOOK  FOR    BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

**Uncle  Nick  Among   the   Shoshones'' 

(Revised  Edition)     $1.25,  Postpaid.    Order  at  once.    Edition  limited. 
DESERET  SUNDAT  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOn  STORE 


ASK  FOR  THEM 

Z.  C.  M.  I. 

Factorv    Shoes 

MADE  OF  SOLID  LEATHER 
THROUGHOUT 

Our  Shoes  look  well,  wear  well 
and  give  entire  satisfaction 


MOUNTAINEER  AND 

"THE  LEADER" 

OVERALLS 


Don't  rip,  they  are 
honestly  m  a  d  e- 
Ask  for  them 


l)air$  Canker  and 
Diphtheria  Remedy 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy    has    made    so    many 
wonderful   cures   in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  in  the  future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Say  that  you  law  It  In  THE  JUVENILE  rNSTBUOTOB. 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  GRIT? 

Grit  and  training  are  fundamental  to  business  success.  You  may  be  born  with  grit,  but 
traiming  must  be  acquired.  Hnndreds  of  the  most  successful' men  and  womenljin  the  west 
were  trained  by  us.      IVe  Catl  Train  YoU. 

^  More  Gourses— Greater  Efficiency— Lower  Rates 

';-"'  Pay  Less  and  Get  More 

Latter-day  Saints'  Business  College 

•^  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


^here   Is 

One  Best  Place  to  Buy  Good  Boofe ,  r 
it  is  the  Book  Store  owned  by  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church 

It  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Sunday 
School  Board  and  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sunday  School  cause. 

The  Deseret  Sunday    - 
School  Union  Book  Store 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE,    -    SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

OUR   CATALOG    IS  FREE  AND   WILL   BE  SENT   UPON   REQUEST 


JOSEPH  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice-President 

J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O.  C.  BEEBE.  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC 


t^ 


'SSMA/NSn. 


PIANOS  ORGANS  PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00  FROM  $25.00  FROM  $450.00 

$6.00  Per  Month  $3.00  Per  Month  $12.00  Per  Month 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  IVest  of  Chicagi 
GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS— COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues  cheerfully  mailed  upon  application 


